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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











New York. 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; 





Philadelphia, 408 


Chickering Hall, 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES 


INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. | EMMA HOFFMEISTER. 








N. J 
"New 


York. 


) g > Ss = ; . > 7 , J r ° > = . on 
a ae Street. Summer residence, Dresden, Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City Singing, Primary Tone Production. ; 
“Mrs, Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- | — Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W. 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with ~ +r 
me to be prepared by her. ji Mr. C "Hz ARL ES L E E r R. AC 1 Fi RICH ARD ay PER(¢ 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. | PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION in C " Or, — 
—__—__————_—- —__—— - | Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method Organ es Sree Se geomet hurch 
ALBERTO LAU JRE NC E, | Studio: Nos. 1114-16 Carnegie Hall. | corner Fifth Avenue and 2oth Street. _ 
4 155 East 18th Street, New York. | _ rey Tas oie c Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- | PAL By IDDEN, 
6 taught; method after the purest Italian schools; | a Mr I E¢ ) K¢ FI ER 
ad voice made good, true and beautiful. PIANIST. MR, LE \ -N, 
_—— wit a tin East 15th Street, as w York Voice Culture 
7 an Fa ill accept a limited number of put Organist and Choirmaster St Paul’s hape 
HENRY FL E CK, Trinity Parish, New York Author “ the Art 
Conductor aren a ama eg Society of the | of Breathing.”” Address by mail, 29 Vesey Street 
yo ew or ‘f- | 
Address: 112 West 125th Street, New York. W M. H. RIE GE R, 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 


135 East 18th Street, New York. 


AND Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors. 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist Street, 


Mr. 
New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


Baritone 


Voice Culture—Art of Singin 
Carnegie Hall, ni 837. 
Mai! address: 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO 


Professor 


BELARI, 
of Singing and 
118 West 44th Street, 


M. GRE E NE, 


Perfecting the Voice. 
New York. 


GEORGE 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 

Residence and address 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE 

Specialty. 

New York. 


F LORENC E 


Coaching a 
Street, 


Accompanist. 

Address: jo East 23d 

MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 
PIANIST. 


a limited number of 
Steinway Hall, 


WHITNEY COOMBS, 


f the Holy Communion). Organ les- 


Will take pup 
New ¥ ‘ork. 


Mr. C 


(Church 


sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s finest | 
advantages for the study of | 


instruments. Special 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 
Address 49 West 20th Street, New York. 


TOM )M KARL. : Dae 


Private Vocal Instruction, and Director Operatic | 


Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


MR. ye \SE PH B. ZE LLMAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Director of the Vocal Department of the Mollen 
hauer Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue, 
corner 126th Street. 
Waals Brooklyn Studio 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 

VOICE CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


Department, 


Wissner Hall. 


_ Studio 4: 


CH: AS. AB ERCROMBIE, 
SOLO TENOR AND SING ING 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, 

Church. References: orothy Morton, 

de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c. 
Vocal Studio: so Fifth Ave., near 13th eet, 

New York. 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BU RT, 
Representative of the Galin-Paris-Chevé system 

of Sight Singing. Ear Training and Musical Sten- 

ography. 701-702 Carnegie Hall, New York—Tues- 


days and Fridays y 
8 Lefferts Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MASTER. 
Concert or 
Charlotte 


Place, 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St. Established 1855. Engagements | 
secured for Musicians and Music Teachers. 

JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
Telephone: 1332 18th Street. 

CLEMENT R. GALE, 
Organist and Choirmaster ¢ ‘alvary P. E. Church; 

Choirmaster St. George’s Church, Newburgh; Con- 


ductor Troy Vocal Society. Organ, Theory, Con- 
ducting. Address: Calvary Church, 3 
ourth Avenue and 23d Street, New York. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 61st Street, New York. 


THE Il. W. GREENE STUDIO, 


VOICE THE SPECIALTY. 
AND SIGHT SINGING. 


+s 


PIANO, THEORY 


489 Fifth Avenue, opp. New Library site 


NEW YORK. 


LEE PANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Graduates (with Diplom Guaranteed Positions. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
1 1900 ,ddress 


Pupils introduc Paris 


w Yor tu he Alban 'dway 


ire 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS 
i © Ret wt Suet, New York VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 

“Tr°CmT ~— Oratorio, Concert and Church Repert 

GL S1 A\ ies BEC KER, Studio: 501 and soz Carnegie Hall, New 





CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of ; 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION. | ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
Address 1 West rogth Street, New York ‘ . 
Vocal Instruction 
: _ a of the American prime donne 
CHARLES HEINROTH, anda Fabris, Maric Engle, Nella 
Walker Minnie Dilthey 











rk 


Organist pone of the Ascension With the 18 Irving Place, New York City 
National Conservatory Instruction Organ and | 
Harmony. ie 
12 West 11th Street, New York HE NRY H¢ \LDEN HI 
a | Instruction in Piano and eor Music 
ma Pn ®) i. T TATIC 7V | Studio for non-resident pupils Steinway Ha 
FERDINAND DUNKLEY, Hill View. Warren Ca. Now York 
Director of Musical Department, 
Asheville College for Young Women, = DIT 
neville College for Young Women. «| Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
- - - - . Highest Culture of the Voice 
M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp | 800™ 7: Mgicherbocher Baidion. sew York 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, | Sdio:_% Fifth Avem 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. eatin . 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New Y« F R. ANC IS F ISC HE R I ( dod E RS, 
x Voice Culture and the Art of Singing pot 
(and invariable address): Carnegie Ha "Ki Ww Y 
Kansas City season Ma ; 9, t July 1899 
PERRY AVERIL ar eae ciecae: Col. aomiam, Salt unos th eaiobs 99 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert New York season, Oct her an 1899, to May 15, 1900 
and Vocal Instruction 
220 Central Park, South, New York wy E ae 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
| CHARLES PALM, Violin School 
} Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of ano, shoes? — Ensemble Playing 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart mgt es tu ed . N.Y 
a Address: 156 Fifth Ave., Studio 1301, New York. 535 Ashington Avenue, D1 n, 
Ie 4 , Ppp 
| M [AX B E NDHEIM WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
VOCAL INTRUCTION Ee Fe, 
| 503 Carnegie Hall, New York New York 
MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, F, W. RIESBERG, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION ACCOMPANIST 
Pupils Prepared for Church, Concert and Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
Oratorio. Organist-Director Rutgers Presbyterian Church 
Studio: 133° East 6th Street, New York With Tue Musicat Courier 
— - Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A 
Studio: 9 West 6sth Street, New York 
Pror. I >. J. AND Mrs. M. KIRP AL, pee : 
Flushing Conservatory of Music J PIZZARELLO 
Vocal and_ Instrumental. 4 6 < . , 
42 North Prince Street, Flushing, L. I Concert Pianist 
New York Studio: 2 West 33d Street 7 With the National Conservator 
na eL we cari rut For particulars address 
i vane x y Room 160 Carnegie Hall, New York 
CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO, 
Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome.| 5S C. BENNETT. 
Vocal Instruction. : 
Organist of All Saints’ R. C. Church Instructor in Voice Building and the Art f 
| Residence: 155 West ogth Street as Singing. 
Studios: 26 East 23d Street, New York. Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone Bishop and 
| many other talented vocalists 
z Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
| PAOLO GALLICO, 
| | PIANIST ERNEST CARTER, 
Pupils accepted 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15, Conductor and Organist 
11 East soth Street, New York City Address after September z 
a i J Princeton University, 
sCDpTITc Cc . — Princeton, N. J 
| ALBER TUS SHELLEY, 
| Solo Violinist. | EMILIO AGRAMONTE 
Concerts and Musicales. 
a ~¥ 1983 ee eS Avenue, New York. Vocal Instruction 
ith the New York College of Music. For terms, &c., address 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York 
| GEORGE SWEET, Sacha ona NR 
" SE GE CO ‘ 
| OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT Mae. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY 
| 487 Fifth Avenue, New York Teacher of Singing. 
Author of “Hints About My Singing Method 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York 
; bead \RRY WHE ELER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing. “TT > WIT’ 
Voices educated strictly in the /talian School. ( I R Kt ZD¢ ), 
| Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie Violinist 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. Co N le. Ensembl P . eautes 
| Studio: 8 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York. a ee 1. 
Eighteenth Street, New York 
Ke “HARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Master of Singing. PLATON BROUNOFF, 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York Conductor and Composer 
(Pupil of A. Rubinstein and of Rimsky-Korsakoff) 
Studio 10 East 17th Street 
SE V E RN S( “H¢ )¢ )L * MU SIC, Branch: 246 East Broadway, New York 





For terms, dates, &c., apply to or 


SERRANO VOCAL 
323 Hast 14th Street, New York. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. Conducted by E rar I rn oy Ae Ps 
nd CARLOS YE SERRANO 
Complete musical education given to students, ; Pel See ae 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 4 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors Maconda, Fannie Fr 





Teachers of Charlotte 


Address: Epmunp Severn, 131 W. 56th St., City Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture 
‘ MARIE PARCELLO, 99 West asth Street 
CONTRALTO : 
Carnegie Hall, New York. | 


inc 


rk 


INSTITUTE, 


SERRANO 


a 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Broadway 


The Strathmore, and s2d Street 


New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, & 


Care Novello, Ewer & 
1 Berners St., Oxford Square, London, Eng. 
WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn 583 Madison Street 
New York: Care THe Musicat Courier 





Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher 
Studio 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
| Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pi t, Musical Talks 
Pupil of Herr ‘Mo ritz M acs wsk iB and 
pecially recommende t Instruct 
406 Union Pla I VY. ¥ 
Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
\ al Inmstru n 
Home St I d Street, Ne ¥ ork 
ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Voice j nd ng. \ Mon- 
days anda V edne t sons 
resume 
Stud 649 Lexington Avenue, Ne rk 
J. ELDON HOLE, 
ENOR 
Vocal Instructor ¢ nt St 
ne Produ n and Singing Mor nd irs 
lays, 51 E 117th St | \ N. ¥ 
JE RIALP, 
Vv 
I , Serres N Y ork 
HOOL OF ACCOMPANYING, 
MISS ISABEL McCALL, Dir 
The art of accompaniment taught \ mpanists 
New Studio: 1 Fift A 
P. A. SCHNECKER, 
Specialtie Vocal Teaching i ¢ 
Instructior Piar Organ and Ha 
Lessons at stud r pil’s resider 
35 I 1 Str N Y ork 
LENA DORIA DEVINI 
Vv 
Represet 
of the me { the fa 
FRANCESCO | [PERTI 
36 Fifth Avenue Ne York 
EMILIO pe GOGORZA, 
Baritone 
Concerts, Recitals and M 
Address Henr Volfsohr 
East 17 Street, New York 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Prit Donr 
Roya! It n and English Opera (¢ 

Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught 
Tuesdays and Fr : % Fift Ave N. ¥. 
Miss EMMA THURSBY 

Will receive a limited number 

Vocal Studi 605 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Receiving days at stud Monday and Wednesday. 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 

The Accompan und Musical Dire 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
VOCAL CULTURE 
PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK 
Studio 

836 Lexington Ave r address M A RIER. 
WALTER HE NRY HALL, 

Conductor Or tor ety, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Jame ( rch 

New York 

For terms for Conducting, addre St 1es 
Church, Madison Ave t st St., Ne York 
\RNOLD VOL P E 

Sol \ n 1 Composer 

Graduated with highest nors at the St. Peters- 
urg Imperial Conservator luring R ein’s 
lirection.) Concerts, Ensemble, Instruct 

Studio 665 Lexingt Avenue, Ne Y ork 
PAUL HAMBURGER, 

V nist—Ir 
MUSICAL COURIER th St 
i MMe. EMMA RODERICK, 

Rapid development at ( : I n of 
the Voice x sath Street, N rk 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 

-oprar 
Concerts, Recitals. Musicals, Qrat 
Address Fift \venue, N rk 


| SAMUEL B 


WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and ( ral Conduct 


are Ne York 


23d Street (M n Squ 


MOYLE, 


6 East 


Met | lone ng nd ré ration a 


ti 
m 
th 


or 
m 
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its 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








METROPOLITAN (COLLEGE oF Music 


Of the Usiversity of the State of New York, 


21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 


DUDLEY Buck, 

ALBERT Ross PARSONS, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, 
Kate S. CHITTENDEN, 


W. F. SHERMAN, 
Cala AARUP, 
Louts SCHMIDT. 


E. PRESSON MILLER 





Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and sad Street, New York. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 





Solo Violinist and spencer 5 also Theory and 


armony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 





GEORGE LEON MOORE, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Composer- Pianist. 
Pupils sonrees in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
Song Interpretation 
Studio: : “Bir. 818 arnegie Hall, New York. 


VOCAL. INSTRUCTION. 


J. JEROME HAYES 


will resume teaching October 4 at 136 Fifth Ave- 
nue, after a summer spent with Sbriglia, of Paris, 
and Shakespere, of London. 


Address: 





WM. H. PONTIUS, 


Dubuque, Ia 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor 











DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST. 
327 Amsterdam Ave., near 7sth St., 


Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE 
THE BARITONE. 
Opera and Concerts. 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


New York 








Vocal School: 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 


179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Ww. M. Semwpacner, Director. 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music. 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty. 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 
VOICE--PIANO—THEORY 

313 South 1oth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
st West gsth Street, New York. 











Studio: 


PAUL WL ALLARD, 


Officier d’ Acedhenle of France 
CE CULTURE. 
Fech and English Répertoire. 
New Studios (Summer eines 489 Fifth Avenue. 


M. I. SC ‘HERHEY, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Forinerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin. 
779 Lexington Avenue, near 61st St., New York. 


BOSWORTH’S HARMONIC CYCLE 


Solves every problem in composition. Shortens 
time in study. Saves expense Not a ‘‘shorter 
method, but a clear exposition of science. Rosen- 
thal, Sawer, Ysaye, Laskeume, Sousa, Kneisel and 
otners strongly commend it. Descriptrs e Circufar 
on application. Price $3.00 at Music Stores or by 
mail from 
HENRY M. BOSWORTH, 
26 O’f arrell Street, Sen f rancisco, Cal 














Paris. 








SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast 


41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en- scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 

Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 











ITALY. 








Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


8 Via Rondinelli P. P., 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated. 

Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 

Correspondence with leading Impressari in Italy, 
and for Paris, London and New York. 





Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


(Pupil of Mme. Lanp1,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan. 





Specialty in Voice Building and the Correction of 
Natural and Acquired Defects. 
ELEGANCE OF STYLE. ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION. 
Repertory in Italian, French, German, English. 


FPLORENCE: 13 Via Garibaldi. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep- 
ertory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé, 
Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. 

18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 


Florence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. 
In America with Patti and Gerster. 


Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 


Stage Practice. 
Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 











MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
«IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The most esteemed agency ia italy. 
The journal mest widely circulated. 


CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 


for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of Europe with renowned artists, 
and possessing the most flattering autographs from 
Verdi. Thomas, Massenet, Boito and Ponchielli, 
assisted by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati from the 
Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, study of 
repertory and stage age v—. yerman and 
Italian ertory. modera 
VIA T RINO, "MILAN, “ITALY. 

Pupils will be en aged, without extra charge 
by x- Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marini, o 
which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. 








FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian 
family; opportunity for constant practice in the 
language; five to six francs per day, all included 
wines, service. &c.) Elvira Andreini, 5. Via 
ondinelli (first floor), Florence. 





Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
languages, 


rm Boston. 








KATHERINE RICKER, 
CONTRALTO. 
Concert—Oratorio. 
3 Joy Street, Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 











W. A. HOWLAND, 


BASSO CANTANTE. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studios: Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 
tat Pleasant St., Worcester,, Mass. 





VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
HARPIST. 


7 Park Square, 
Daudelin School of Music, 
Boston. 





COPLEY SQUARE 


CHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Katharine Frances Barnard and Geo. H. Howard, 
irectors. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
ocal Instruction. 
402 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupil of Steinert Hall, 
Della Sedie, Paris. Boston. 








FREDERICK SMITH, Tenor. 


Oratorio and Concert, 21 Music Hall, Boston. 

“Perfection of legato, purity of intonation, fervor 
of style."—Boston Herald. “A voice of liberal 
compass, sympathetic eat a man of taste and 
musical intelligence.” oston Journal. “Exquisite 
singing.”—Boston Transcript. 





7 PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 


ao The work of the school was estab- 
lished by Mr. A. K. Vinart. Address 


Virgil € avicr _Schoot ot Boston 
n. pex, Director, : 


355 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 








Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
rench School. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, Drrecror. 
Prospectus mailed free on application 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 
CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE 


SOPRANO—Oratorio, Concert 
Trinity Court, Boston 


Mme. MARIA PETERSON, 


VOCAL TEACHER 
311 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 




















KATHERINE M. LINCOLN, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Adress: Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the lead- 
ing artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg. 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music eee 
Apply for Catalogue 





Mapame ELSE MATHIS, 


Pianiste and Teacher, 





29 Balow Strasse, Berlin. 





Canada. 











(Canede.) 


Music, Elocution, Languages. 


School of Elocation, Able Faculty. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Dr. EDWARD FISHER, Musicat Director. 
Affiliated with the University of Toronte aad with Trinity University. 


Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Ete. 


Attendance 1081 last season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





The Mason & Risch Piano CO. , usa 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and | 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


FRANK S. WELSMAN, | 
Piano Virtuoso and Teacher. 


Pupil of Prof. Martin Krause. 266 Sherbourne St. 
or Toronto College of Music, Toronto. 


TORONTO JUNCTION COLLEGE OF MUSIC. | 
MISS VIA MACMILLAN, Directress. 


Calendar ané syllabus free. 


Dr. ALBERT HAM, Musical Director 
Upper Canada College and Havergal Colleze, 
T outa Specialist in Ls Vocalists for the 
Profession. Advanced Courses in Organ and Theory. 
Address 526 Church Street, Toronto, Canada, or 
Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


| 











Miss MARGARET HUSTON, 


Concert Soprano. 
Voice Culture. 
Address care Taz Musicat Courter, New York, 
or Studio: Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 


ARTHUR INGHAM, 


Organ mone and Teacher. 


| Pupil of Dr. Creser, re Royal, London, Eng. 
778 Ontario St., Montreal. 








and Ontario 


| Ontario Conservatory of Music, 


WHITBY, ONT. 
adies’ The highest educational facilities in 
Literata ART, Elocution, 


Music 
Cc GHMEROIAL a oa Domestic 
Y and capacious build- 


College ings, Provided wi or omer 
steam ting. , ae. 
Healthful mora) Somes aiid 
Lewy up a refined and soble ch 


aracter ly for calenda 
and further information to Rev. J. J. HARE . D. Principal 





WILLIAM REED, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Recitals and Organ Cocniage Large and Varied 
Repertory 140 Patrick Street, Toronto. 











Regular season opens September 25. 
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THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL axD—~ 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE, 


29 West 15th Street, New York. 


Come and see results. 





Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 

















Ontel: Free on Applicat 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL BPPINGER, Director, **%isted by the most artistic and com- 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin aad all Orchestral lastramcats. 
VOCAL. Fea Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 


ent faculty. 


Mr. A. K. VIRGIL, 


OF THE 


VIRGIL METHOD 


IS THE DIRECTOR OF 





Fall Term opens Monday, October 2. 


Send 


THE BERLIN TEST CLASS; 
Or, Posty - eight Lessons as given 
Mr. A. K. Virgil to the Test 
A. of ‘Children in Berlin, now 
ready for delivery. , wae post 
| free on receipt of $1.0 














VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, | 


Tee Clavier Company Piano School, 


26 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Pupils received for private lessons at any time. 


Pupils are requested to present themselves for examination and enrollment on the opening day. 


particulars of the unique methods of 


26 West 15th Street, 


A FAULTY TECHNIC, THE PRIME 
CAUSE OF INARTISTIC PIANO 
PLAYING, 18 THE NATURAL CON- 
SEQUENCE OF THE NEGLECT OF 
CONSISTENT AND LOGICAL 
METHODS OF TEACHING AND 
PRACTICE $ 3.4 6 
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the School. 


Che Clavier Company 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence . 
in Piano Manufacture. We ; 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical ~S s 


2. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


\Q BOSTON. 


STERLING Fiates 


High Standard of Construction. 






profession and the public. 

























a greater degree in the 


WEBER 


‘‘A Harmonious Creation of Art.’’ 
** Supports the Voice Most Admirably.”’ 





*¢An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.”’ 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St., ° . 
268 Wabash Avenue, . 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 











EMERSON PIANO. 


110 BOYLSTON STREET, BCSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, "isso" 





<2—DERBY, CONN. 
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Pinos 


For 60 Years Made en Honor; Seld on Merit. 














TRIFOLIUM. 


Poems by M. LEIFFMANN; with symbolic drawings by AL. FRENZ. Eight 
of the poems (in German and English) set to music by 


E. HUMPERDINCK. 
Published by BREITKOPF a HARTEL, New York. PRICE $5.00. 


PITTSBURG. wM. M. STEVENSON, 
ETA C, KEIL,) Pt som 


STUDIO: 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. Standard Buliding, 531 Wood Street, 
3354 Fifth Avenue, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa.| THE BUSSMAN QUARTETTE. 


Miss Etta C. Keil, first soprano; Mrs. Edwin 
LUIGI von KUNITS, Miller, second soprano; Miss Helen A. Steinert, 
Violinist. 


first alto; Mrs. W. A. Lafferty, second alto; Miss 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra 
Pitts’ 




















Stella M. Bauer, accom ist. 
W. A. LAFFERTY, Director and Manager, 
406 Sixth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 





burg, Pa. 








APPLY FOR THE 


STEINERTONE 


TO 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO., 


Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 








MASON & HAMLIN CO., 


broad and big, and ssed of purely musical 


gratification to you for making possible ¢ 
right and fanciful feelings. 1am 


Arthur Nikisch, 


Conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Orchestra and formerly of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, writes as follows regarding the 


Masons Hamlin Pianos: 


LeIpsic, April 10, 1899. 


Dear Sirs—During my residence in Amerfica, and while I was conducting the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played by eminent soloists on several 
occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to me as truly artistic instruments. Their tone is 
uality ; resonant, vigorous and manly, yet full of 
sympathy and capable ef a nicety of expression, which is remarkable for its delicate light and shade. 
P believe your pianos to be of the very Jp rank, and the artist must necessarily feela sense of 
means for an expression of his profound and deep or his 


Very truly yours, 


ARTHUR NIKISCH. 





HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, 
Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 Third St., Brooklyn, New York. 


VARETTE STEPANOFF, 


Berlin, Charlottenburg, Germany. 
” Bismarck Strasse, 724. 








SAMUEL P. WARREN, 
Solo Organist. 
Organ—Theory Lessons. 
Studio : 112 West 40th Street, New York. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 


Concert Organist. 
Organist-Director Central Congregational Church, 
Recitals and Organ Openings. Instruction: Piano 
(Virgil method), Organ, Harmony. 

Studio: 813 North 17th Street 








Philadelphia, Pa. 





EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
Pianist. 
Instructor at New York College of Music. 
Studio: 160 East 70th Street. New York 








Grand Conservatory of Music, 


250 West 23d Street, New York. 
Empowered by special act of the Legislature 
to confer the degrees of Bachelor, Master and 
Doctor of Music. The full course leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Music. Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Opera, Oratorio, &c., . . taught 
by 45 professors. r. E. Eberhard, Pres’t. 
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86 Gien Roap, Rosepare, Toronto, ¢ 
September 15, 1899 


NT caller at this was Mrs. D 
Gordon, soprano, a gifted and very enthusi 
Saenger. Mrs 


several of the 


RECE department 
Louis 


A 


tic pupil ol 


Oscar Gordon has been sing 


ng with success in favorite Canadian sum- 


mer resorts, and in a week or two she will resume lessons 
under Mr 

It is Mrs. Gordon’s intention to make 
New York. and in doing so she carries with her 


wishes of the 


Saenger 


hereafter her 


home in 


the best Toronto press. This is what the 


Globe, of this city, says of her 


“Mrs. Gordon will certainly make her mark in the mu 


wor he possesses all the merit claimed for her 

by her audiences wherever she has already appeared in 

Ontario, and with the success which she is bound very 

soon to command here she may look forward to assured 
triumphs on a large stage.” 

> om al 

J. D. A. Tripp, pianist and piano instructor, finds that 

e is entering upon a very busy season; already he has 

received a great many applications from advanced stu 


dents, who are desirous of becoming his pupils 


* 7 > 
Mrs. Mary Hayden Crowley, soprano, will shortly pay 


a prolor ged visit, and 


i ‘ancient capital” is, 
to have the benefit of Mrs. Crowley’s musical 


Qpebeu so the 


ior a time, 
talents 
* * * 


Miss Fances S. Morris, of the Toronto Conservatory of 


British Columbia, where she 
Miss Morris is to be 
progress the 


is making under 


Music, has returned from 


nths’ vacation 


njoyed evera me 


congratulated upon the satisfactory which 
muical department at Pickering College 


her able direction 


* * 7 


MUSICAL 


130 James 


Che official residence of John S. Lewis, Tue 


Courter’s Montreal correspondent, is now 


street, in that city 
a 
The many Canadian friends of Miss Lillian Littlehales, 
the gifted cellist, will be pleased to learn that from Oc 


ober 16 to November 8 she will be prepared to accept 
engagements in this Miss Littlehales 


home, 715 East Genesee street, Syra 


concert country 


is at present at her 
cuse, N. ¥ 
** * 


is to be sung early in December by the 
Ottawa 


Messiah” 
Philharmonic 
The same soloists have been engaged for 


“The 
London 
Choral Society 
both performances, through 


1 
aiso 


Society, and by the 
the management of W. Spen 
cer Jones, of Brockville, Ont. They are: Soprano, Miss 
Shannah Cumming, of New York; contralto, Miss Edith 
Miller, of New York: tenor, Holmes Cowper, of Chicago; 
and basso, Watkin-Mills, of London, England 


+ * * 


Miss Janes, a young lady whose return will be gladly 


Toronto’s musical and social circles, an 


October 1 


welcomed in 
that 
number of advanced pupils 

Some years ago, when Miss Janes was 


nounces after she will accept a limited 


a pupil of Dr 








pleasure 
Music's 
has been studying in Paris with Har 


Phe 


Edward Fisher, I frequently had the 
her play at the Toronto Conservatory of recitals 
Since that 


old 


ter, in describing her progress, writes 











time she 
Sauer and in Leipsic with Martin Krause 


fot tw years, and ir 


Miss 
applied 


Janes has been my 


pul 
great 





has herself wit enthusias 





comprehensive study. From Bach and Bee 





studied with me in succession the most far maste f 
piano 

Miss Janes has made great progress Her techr acquireme 
have grown with her mental powers and both together make of her 


A very exceiient 


artist 





Miss Janes has also studied most thoroughly my i of t 
and touch, and in this particular branch of her work has beer 
uccessful Prof. Martin Krause, Leipsic, Mar 1899 

Mr. Janes, father of the pianist, has lately rented 
palatial residence of Mrs. John Morrow, the patroness 
irt, who sent Mil [foronta abroad for her musical edu 
cation 

+ * * 
Mrs. McPherson (née Lizzie Higgins), pianist, dip 


mée of the Royal Conservatory Music, Leipsic, whose 


performance at the Priifung was accorded flattering mn 


tices by the Leipsic press, has become associated wit! 


Metropolitan School of Music, Toronto 
* * * 


Dr. Albert Ham has returned to Toronto from an ex 


tended and 


and at St 


EF ngland, 
Musi 


visit to his former home in 


sumed his duties at the Conservatory of 


James’ ( athedral 
> > > 
Miss Mabel DeGuerre i talented pupil o Mrs J W 
Bradley, of the Toronto Conservatory of Music, has beer 


appointed vocal teacher at Albert College, Belleville, and 


soprano soloist of Bridge Street Methodist Church, in 
the same place Miss DeGuerre has for several years 
been the popular soloist at McCaul Street Methodist 
Church 
* * * 

Miss Marie Wheeler, one of Toronto's most promising 
singers, and a pupil of the Conservatory of Music, has 
with great regret to the congregation, severed her con 


nection with the Central Presbyterian Church to take the 


position of leading soprano at St. Andrew's Church, Jarvis 


street, where her duties commenced on September 3 
. > > 
In the Normal School Theatre, on the evening of Ov 
tober 13, S. T. Church, of the Auto Voce Institute, on 
Pembroke street, in this city, will deliver an able lecture 
before university and college students, the chosen subject 


being “Practical Voice Use 
Mr. Church has many interesting and valuable truths to 


teach in regard to the proper use of the voice, and would 


be orators should not fail to attend his tecture, which is 


being given at the urgent request of a number of students 
Churcl 


f theories and 


who have learned something of Mr 


methods 


S 2 Ww 
Miss Florence Marshall, H. M. Field’s pupil, who has 
returned from Germany and will spend the winter here 


gave a private recital yesterday, and played several difh 
Her and 


interpretation the 


cult pieces exceedingly well touch is brilliant 


sympathetic, and her artistic Among 
compositions which she played were Beethoven's Sonata, 
op. 31, No. 3 (last movement); Prelude, 
and Chopin’s Black Key Study sharp minor) 


and Fantaisie _ Impromptu 


Rachmaninoff's 
Etude (C 
May 


HAMILTON 


of hearing 











5 


Did Bach Write Harmony? 


the edition of serlin 


effort to 


The addition of a harmonic scheme (to 


joekelman) is a praiseworthy bring the 


thinks too 


Boston Daily 


Colors” by Bern 


entirely in chords, nearer to the 


Advertiser 


modern mind, which 
contrapuntal spirit 
VERYBODY is in the habit of saying that Bach is the 
father of modern harmony; that his fugues gathered 

in themselves the whole range and evolution of modern mu 
But did this 


when his writing was distinctively polyphonic up, 


sical modulation when the question how he 


comes 
few are able to give chapter and verse for their opinion 
rhe writer has even heard it gravely argued by people very 


prominent in the musical world that Bach had, strictly 


speaking, no harmony; and that his music was never played 


in chords, even when written so, because the very old clavi 


chords were “gebunden,”’ and many intervals, especially 


whence, the dis 
broken In 


was pos sessed 


thirds, could not be obtained from them; 


putant urged, all chords must have been 


Sach’s time the ‘well-tempered clavichord 


11 " 


scale and all the modern resources of modu 


Oot a pertect 
Boekelman’s own beautiful collection of an 
And, for the 


C hord 


lation, as Mr 


tique instruments abundantly proves matter 


of that, Bach wrote many a noble progression for 


organ and for voice in choral form 


But the extent to which polyphony concealed modern har 
poryl 

one could fore 

Mr. Boekelman 


that vitalized the 


mony and rhythm in its braided strands me 


see until the harmonic schemes with which 


has enriched his work revealed the ichor 
Bach 


such high inspiration to 





oO forms which used with such consun 


ld polyphonic 


mate adroitness, endow music with 


rich inner life 


holar 


all the passionte tenderness and ruth of his 


In these schemes, each one a monument of critical s« 


hip, the harmony stands clear and firm, modern in dress 


and palpitating with emotion. To play it into one’s percep 
ons is the first step toward adequate interpretation of the 
polyphony in which it flows so elusively 


To make sure Mr 


cated the key changes under the staves in which the modu 


assurance doubly 30ekelman has indi 


ations occur As an aid in teaching pupils to hear and 


dentify the keys which they play, nothing more helpful 


has been discovered than tracing the harmonic progressions 


f melodic form Musicianship does not lie in the intel 
lectual perception that certain series of tones belong in one 
ule and hers to some ther; the musical perception 
feels the emotional effect of the changed ile and recog 
— odulation by the : I . ‘ are 
es the modulation by the sensa i ese sensations are 


much more easily identified in t rms of melody 


Hence the im 


which Mr 


than in the amalgamated sounds of harmony 


educational value of such work as that in 


mense 


has bec ym the Pp nee; 


Platon Brounoff Praised. 


[his capable musician, who is now a fixture in New 
York, has been complimented by eminent critics upon his 
“Russian Suité Whenever it has been performed here 

elsewhere it has aroused enthusiasm It has een 
played by several of the symphony orchestras in Europe 
One of the foremost music critics in Germany is Dr. Otto 
Neitzel. He thus extols the work 

Platon Brounoff’s ‘Russian Suite’ is ginal and 
strong, and represents very artistically and musically Rus 


rustic life 
Another distinguished musician, George Krueger, of the 


Sian 
Cincinnatti Cor follows to 
Mr. Brounoff 


By your 


ervatory 


Vil 


manner 


Russian 


sple ndid « 


lage’ you have in the most perfect and artistic 





ntroduced the life of the Rusisan peasantry The work 
is a masterpiece and every Jover of music will be indebted 
to your genius for your last creation 

Mr. Brounoff has nducted the Kaltenborn Orchestra 
several times within the past few weeks and has impressed 
the audiences by his skillful handling of the baton 

Gertrude Walker. 

Miss Gertrude Walker, the talented soprano soloist, has 
been singing at the new Baptist Church in Beverly, Mass 
during the past month, with marked suc« The papers 
of that city give glowing accounts in praise of her beautiful 
voice, and the skill and fervor shown in her solos, which 
were from the oratorios, particular mention being made of 

Angels Ever Bright and Fair” and “Hear Ye, O Istael! 

At the Baptist Church last Sunday Miss Gertrude Walker gave a 
eautiful renditior f Handel's “Ange Ever Bright d Fair,” sing 
ng with a fervor that touched the heart { the audience In the 
evening “I Know that My Redeemer Livetl was given with all the 
dignity and impressiveness which that great aria demands 

The board directors of the Ar Glee Club, of 
Trenton, N. J., is made up of the officers of the club 
Hugh H. Hamill, president; Harry A. Hill, vice-presi 
dent; Frank H. Vanderbeck, secretary; John L. Parson 
treasurer, and Prof. B. C. Gregory, conductor, along 
with Clayton L. Traver, A. L. McAllister, John S. Yard 
Prof. Charles W. Pette and Alfred L. Eccles 
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CINCINNATI, September 16, 1899. 
HE Chevalier Pier A. Tirindelli, who for the past 
year has been in charge of the violin department of 
the Conservatory of Music, has just finished a new con- 
certo written for violin and orchestra. Mr. Tirindelli 
found time to give the finishing touches to it during the 
past vacation, which he spent delightfully with his wife 
in Italy. He has also completed a piano arrangement (that 
is, for two pianos) with violim accompaniment. The con- 
certo is in three movements—allegro moderato, andante 
idyllico and allegro scherzoso. In Italy he had it played 
before a select company, including Perosi, the priest 
composer, and Leoncavallo. Both expressed themselves 
pleased with it. It is said to be rich and thorough in its 
harmonization—as well as consistent in its treatment. The 
score is dedicated to Dr. F. Forshheimer, one of the 
best amateur violinists in this city. The concerto will be 
given in public for the first time at one of the Conserva- 
tory concerts during the coming season. Mr. Tirindelli 
has been quite busy with composing, and the wonder is 
that he can spare so much of his time for that purpose 
from his other duties. 
By some lapsus penne, Mr. Bohlmann, in my last letter, 
was accredited to the College of Music. It is generally 
known that since his sojourn in this country, which was 


several years ago, he has never been connected with any 
other institution than with the Conservatory. 

Speaking of Mr. Bohlmann reminds me that this able 
musician has developed physically in about the same pro- 
portion as he has artistically. He has tried almost every 
known expedient to reduce his flesh, but to no avail. 
Even the hardest of work will not lessen his avoirdupois. 
Mr. Bohlmann is philsopoher enough to make up his mind 


to the inevitable. 
” - a 


George Krueger, of the piano department of the Con- 
servatory of Music, has returned to his duties with an iri- 
descent smile. And it is not a dyspeptic smile, either. It 
sparkles with life, animation and energy. Mr. Krueger 
spent an American vacation at Atlantic City and the coast 
of Maine. He says the climate of the Maine coast is an 
ideal one. He has already resumed his classes, which show 
up an increased number of pupils. Mr. Krueger is going 
to concertize next season. 


* * * 


The Bellstedt-Ballenberg Band, of this city, has made a 
tremendous impression at the Omaha Exposition. The 
band has been re-engaged and will likely remain until the 
close of the Exposition. The programs have been just 
the kind as will not only please but educate the masses. 
One can always best educate by pleasing, and Mr. Bell- 
stedt seems to possess the secret of the method. The press 
critics have had a crescendo of praise for the band. One 
of the first notices from the Omaha Bee, even if it is a 
little effusive and diffusive, will go to show the general 
impression created on the public: 

When Herman Bellstedt lifted his baton over his band of artists, 
numbering forty-six men on the stage, he was closely watched by an 
audience which filled the seat space, the standing room behind the 
seats, and every available foot of ground on the Plaza, extending as 
far back as the viaduct between the restaurants. Curiosity soon 
gave place to interest, interest grew into enthusiasm, and enthusiasm 
developed into an excitement so intense that the strain was unbear- 
able and the usually stoic audience burst forth into thunders of 
applause as number followed number on the carefully prepared pro- 




















THE SPIERING 


QUARTET, 


635 Fine Arts Building, 
Michigan Boulevard, 


gram. When the conductor laid down his baton Omaha was his. 
As a conductor, Bellstedt proved that he read score at rehearsals and 
was not disposed to leave anything to luck at the performance. His 
players, therefore, showed a fine security and ample confidence in the 
great leader. He has a band of magnificent strength in every sec- 
tion. His reeds have never been equaled in Omaha concert history 
His brasses were all that could be desired, and not a few of national 
reputation are to be seen in the charmed circle. As stated ,in the 
musical column of the Bee some weeks ago, the Bellstedt Concert 
3and is a great Wagner band. This was clearly exemplified by the 
manner in which the “Lohengrin” music was given. Such sfor- 
zando effects! Such delicious pianissimos! Such fearful climaxes! 
Such a band will do much to popularize the great master of the 
music-drama, the father of Bayreuth. 

In lighter vein, Mr. Bellstedt is humorous, catchy and legitimate. 
His popular sketches are effected by ingenious setting and original 
instrumentation rather than by any foolish chicanery. The fact that 
he can thus change from the tragic to the trivial is in itself a sign 
positive of his versatility 


But that is not all. As a cornet soloist it is to be doubted 
whether Bellstedt has a peer. Technic, combined with soulfulness, 
is rare in the virtuoso of the instrument. He has the happy com- 


bination. 

The band has made itself felt, and will do more to draw people 
to the great show than any other attraction at present, for there is 
a subtle element of magnetism which makes it impossible for one to 
leave the music, fearing that he will miss something good. 


* * * 


Signorina Tecla Vigna writes from Milan, Italy, that 
she will be at home by September 21, when she will re- 
open her school of vocal and operatic training with an 
increased class over that of last year. The school will 
again be located in the Methodist Book Concern Building 
in the topmost story nearest the sky, where inspiration will 
be easiest. 

* * * 

The many friends of Miss Rosa Cecilia Shay will be 
pleased to learn that she made a most brilliant début in 
opera at Milan and that she has signed a profitable en 
gagement to sing at the Teatro Comunale in Trieste 
during the coming season. Her voice has developed into 
a fine dramatic mezzo soprano, admirably adapted for 
Wagnerian roles. She will take the part of Isolde in 
“Tristan and Isolde,” that of the page in “The Huge 
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FRANK T. BAIRD, |**°°°° 


THE ART OF SINGING. “ 
34 Monrece St., 


“Music 


of Interpretation. 





Author of “Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony. 
= “Complete Musical Analysis.” 


Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Chicago, III. | Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 


RICH, 
THEORIST, 


Lock Box 976, Chicago. Three years with Leschetizky. 


JEANNETTE DURNO, 





as a Language,” &c., &c. 


Tenor Robusto. 















Voice Coaching—Repertoire. 


Under Management of 
MRS. FLORENCE HYDE JENCKES, 


Suite 54 and 55 


Mme. JOHANNA HESS-BURR, *| Jj }4. KOWALSKI, 


CrLesraAtTeD Vocat Srupio, 


Concert Pianist. Teacher. 


Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Under management of Mrs. Florence Hyde Jenckes, 
641-642 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL, 
W. H. SHERWOOD, Director 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Management Catalogues free “pen application 
WALTER PERKINS, Secretary 





FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY, HERMAN L. WALKER, 


Pupil of Shakespere and Sbriglia. 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 





, Kimball Hall, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 





(4l-H42 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 










Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 


ADA MARKLAND SHEFFIELD, 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR. so 
1808-1809 Pupils Uuder management of 
accepted. Mrs Florence Hyde Jenckes, 


641-642 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


NELLIE GERTRUDE JUDD, 


SOPRANO. 


Concerts, 
Recitals, 
Musicales. 
1817 Aldine Avenue, 
.- - - CHICAGO, 


AAA ett 
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Hicuer Art or Piano Prayinec. 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Sbriglia Method. 
to: 





SCHOOL | ALFRED WILLIAMS, — 


rio, Song Recital. 
Pine Arts Building, Chicago. 


Basso. 
Voice Placing. Concerts, Ora- 
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OCNOERTS @600 REOITALS 
Fine Arts 





JAN VAN OOKDT, 


“A FAULTY TECHNIC, the prime cause of inartistic piano playing, is the natural 
consequence of the neglect of consistent and logical methods of teaching and practice. 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL OF CHICAGO, 


1304 to 1307 Auditorium Tower. 
Under the direct supervision of Mr. A. K. Virgil. 
Special methods employed. Superior advantages offered. Class and pe instruction. 
Instruction in artistic technic, 610 per term. Open all Summer, an 
at anytime. Send for circulars. 
ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, Director. 


pupils can enter 


H. M. BRUNS, Manager. 





eeee PUPILS. 
Bullding. CHICAGO. 









OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. Address: 
Mrs. Floreace Hyde Jenckes, Fine 


THE SCHUMANN TRIO. 


SARA SAYLFS GILPIN, Pianist. 


NELLIE SABIN HYDE, 


Under Management CHAS L. YOUNG, Townsend Building, New York. 
Western Manager: FLORENCE HYDE JENCKES, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concert 
and Recitals 





KARL KLAMMSTEINER, ‘Cellist. 
OTTO ROERHBORN, - Violinist. 


Arts Building, Chicago. 


Pine Arts Building, 


Ww. H. NEIDLINGER, 


VOICE BUILDER, 
: CHICAGO. 








Basso 


EDYTH EVELYN EVANS, 


CONTRALTO. 


HERMAN DOSE, «:::.. 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, RECITALS. 


Under management 





Address F. J. WESSELS, 1300 Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO. 





Mrs. Florence Hyde Jenckes, Fine Aris Building, Chicago. 








Sopranos: Contraltos: 
s NELLIE SASIN HYDE. 
RAGNA LINNE. KATHERINE DURFEE. 


WILHELMIE OCKENGA. 
LILLIAN MALLORY. 


Tenors: 


PROSCHOWSKY. 
REYBURN DAVIES. 
VALENTINE FERNEKES. 
PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH. 


CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE. 
Permission Chas. L. Young. 

MRS, DUDLEY TYNG. 

ADA SHEFFIELD. 

EUNICE MARTENS. 

CLARA TRIMBLE. 


Harpist: 
CLARA MURRAY. 


Baritones. 
JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT. 


Bassos: 4 
HERMAN DOSE. 
ERICSSON BUSHNELL. 
GEORGE H. KELLAND. 
EDWIN ROWDON. 
ERNEST ROWDON. 


Violinists: 
WALTER LOGAN. 
CARL RIEDELSBERGER. 


Voice, Coach, Accompanist: 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 


SEASON 1899-1900. ees8e FL Oo R E N Cc E be Y D E J E Ww GC wo t s, ©0000 DIRECTOR OF ARTISTS. 


641 and 642 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


TELEPHONE: HARRISON 166 


Western Representative of 
CHAS. L. YOUNG. 
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nots” and “Giaconda.” She may also be heard in the part of Miss M. Shay, Miss N. Schneider, Miss A. Tutty, Miss L. 


Ortruda. Whelan. 


so 8 Altos—Miss N. Bishop, Miss G. Buhr, Miss N. Camp 
= ; bell, Miss M. Dacey, Miss R. Donohue, Miss K. Fay, Miss Reade 
The time of the year is approaching when some in ~ Giteestio Mre, C Ehescien, Mrs, M. Moorman, Mice read) 


Gertrude Bove-Mueller. 


Gertrude Bové-Miiller will return shortly to America 
from England, where she has spent two years in study 
before her departure she had won considerable 


distinction as a ballad singer throughout the Middle West 


“re attache - . - P  slell onl X : . 
terest attaches to the reorganization of the church choirs H. Murray, Mrs. K. Murray, Mrs. A. Rohan, Miss C. Sav Teron tye rs re woe 
_o , s Ss 7 ‘re are fe “re > ‘ ‘ - cing ne pOSSESS( oO a yoice ‘ emar©rKk ri 8} thy 
in the city and uburb There are few lucrative positions age, Miss A. Siebert, Mrs. F. H. Wesselmann, Miss M Sect dtave bia, 008 ; oe pe 
of the kind, if any, in the city, but some of the salaries Wahmes and quality es WETS ase a ocate has no 
as ; } ot at ie f r than nroahahl that sl 11] 
are < 26 2¢ “te ' irs are bitious of , been decided, but ore hal rrobabie tha 1¢ Will 
are at least respectable, and some choirs are ambitious o Tenors—J. Buhr, T. Connor, J. Englehardt, J. Fritsch at 5 pew pa eer epee Ri 
> P > se > on 5 > ad give herse oO teaching 1 whicl e has already acnicvec 
reputation; or if they have one, to preserve it. T. Gaffney, L. Kennedy, M. McDermott, J. O’Donnell, F She will te “goa aan 
The sec Ires Tis » - > > > ‘ aoe - success one ll aiso be heard on the concert stagt 
The Second Pre byterian Church numbers one ° ? Stuckenberg, T. Usher 
‘st c Ee - Chi S J é ze le di 1 
best choirs in the city. ne A. Graniger is the 3assos—W. Achter, M. Braegger, J. Butler, L. Haarman 
oC i yanist. s ir gives excerpts from the , . Se 7 
ae re organist Phi . — ow ae ; ; ; F. Healey, N. Janson, B. Kellerman, F. Kennedy, John A Miss Etta C. Keil has acccepted the position of vocal it 
Standard orat z winter services Juring the : ; " — . cis 
tandard « ratorios during the haw iter Service ee Shea, B. Smith, W. Von der Haar, F. H. Wesselmann structor at the Washington Female Seminary, Pittsburg 
season the following solo talent will be retained: Mrs , ia ) Spall cenit ' 
A rhe quartet at St. Peter's Cathedral, of which Wm. H. and began her new duties September 13. Miss Keil will 
William A. Lemmon, alto; William A. Lemmon, tenor, : , _ — , , _ — 
Reussenzehn is the director and organist, numbers the fol a nee Mee wil ’ ’ ¢ th seminar id I 
’ 2 » spend tour day I eac week a ie en ary im la 
and Albert F. Maish, basso. Miss Mina Betscher, now ; w telteets Uline 9 hine Wueb! Miss Id =a See 
owing talent: Iss Josephin uebben, soprano ; $3 144 enough pupils to occupy all her time while in Washington 


Mrs. Pedrette, was the soprano up to the time of her mar 


salser, alto; Chas. F. Webber, tenor, and T. J. Sullivar 


riage, ¢ after he signatic i li as not filled oie $ ; ; 
a and after ber poagrer yn <" p oo wa ~ “6 eacate lhe cathedral is soon to be provided with a new 
p é ) 7 d ) res “Tid ( as ‘ . 
| he = of the z 7 u ee “ “eng 1urc : = up to date, three manual and pedal organ, which is now b we yoralea 
als ached out for gh standart . lover, loc: . , , 
sO Teached Out tor a high standart — “ing built by Farrand & Votey, of Detroit, Mich. The organ ° 4 
conductor of the May Festival chorus,.is the director and ; ' , ' 
. . , will be dedicated with a grand vocal and instrumenta 1 l 

organis » quartet, one « » stronges > cit as 
rganist . he quartet, me rf e* oT . - the city, wa cert on or about October 15 iu “ 
eee ast year “6 follows — : ‘ aR, SUPSERy, The choir director and organist of the First German Re 

ss Josephine ] ontralto; ( a4 *s Ti P . , , + of , 

i J sephine Kilb, contralto; W — Be, tenor, and formed Church, Carl W. Grimm, has organized the fo C Neg R id 
W. Y. Griffiths, basso. The latter has left for Germany, 0 eg eOuiding. 


: a lowing choir: 
where he is taking a vocal course under Ffrangcgon-Davies 


4 >. 
» s al che zes this qué : 
rhere will be several changes in this quartet Sandau. Miss L. Streutkes 


» quartet of St. Paul’s Pro-Catl al, S ey C. Durst | 
Che quartet of St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, Sidney Dur wnetee Mies A. Sticncher. 


director and organist, is also an excellent one, and as fol 
lows: La Nora Caldwell, soprano; Emma L. White, alto ae Pay 

Dr. M. A. Tate, tenor, and Chas. E. Bemiss, basso. The a ree 
berg and W. Niehus 


Schenka M SS ] Mevers 


boys’ choir will remain the same as it was last year 


The solo quartet of St. Francis Xavier’s is the following A tone Mites ¢ Peters. Mrs. S. Schuette. Miss L erp 
Mrs. A. J. Boex, soprano; Miss M. Kohler, alto; F. E Stieneker, Miss E. Streutker, Miss A. Bulnois, Miss L LANGUAGES 
Eghers, tenor, and F. D. Anthe, basso. A. J. Boex is the pyace Miss L. Hassmann H. Schweighart and Miss 
conductor and organist. The choir will be constituted as \ietenkoetet Or F3 16 {eld 
follows: , —— — » Welw Dr Rett a} ; A si 
Bassos—J. Schuette, E. Hanhart, W. von Behre I rans von Schiller [- yor 


Sopranos—Miss E. Bayersdorfer, Miss H. H. Boehm Otte 
Miss L. Buhr, Miss R. Dehner, Miss K. Engelhardt, Miss 


K Plced, Mis M. Gee, Mis C Jaen, Mis MMe O88 

Hale, Miss K. Maher, Miss M. Mahoney, Miss J. Minten Mr. and Mrs. Luigi M 
Miss M. Nilling, Miss M. Nussbaum, Mrs. J. Rielag, Mrs. ing the summer abroad, are 
C. Rieth, Miss E. Scheg, Miss J. Scheg, Miss B. Shay, October 1 


Sopranos—Miss A. Schuette, Miss L. Grote, Miss L 
Miss T. Fritz, Miss L. Mieter 


Niehus, L. Weinberg, G. Wein 


A. Otte, W. Peters, O 


J. A. Homan S EJdacobsohn 
Faces le Tenet 8 sal Hart Conway, Director Sch 
n Kunits, who have been spen Laura J Tisdale, 0 vi 


not expected home until about 
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William Castle NRE 


Streutker, C. Hoffman and A 
Zernhard Listemann 
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CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mrs. GEORGE BENEDICT CARPENTER, Artists #:2%-- secretin ar 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Genevieve Clark Wilson, Soprano, Bruno Steindel, 'Cellist. 
Christine Nielson Dreier, Contraito. Gien P. Halil, Tenor. 
Allen H. Spencer, Pianist. 


ank King Clark, Basso. Marian Carpenter, Violinist. 





MINNIE CRUDUP VESEY, 


MEZZO CONTRALTO. 
CONCERTS. i! RECITALS. {1 VOCAL TEACHER. {| COACHING 
Address: FRANK S. HANNAH, 523 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


MARY WOOD CHASE, HOLMES COWPER, Tenor, 


220 Wabash Avenue, 
PIANO VIRTUOSO Curcaco, I. 


For Terms, Dates &c., address, 


FRANK S. HANNAH, Manager, 
522 and 523 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


Personal address: 608 Fine Arts Building. 








67 Kimball Hall, 





ALLEN SPENCER, | WALTER SPRY, 


PIANIST Director of Conscrvatery of Masic, 
Concerts, Recitals. | BEL QUINCY, ILL. 
Address FRANK 5S HANNAH, = | Piano and Organ Recitals. ioe 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 





SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 


a a 
Several years with J. Harry Wheeler, New 
e ' York, later with Trabadelo Paris. On tour 


three years with the late Remeny 


Studio: 727 Fine Aris Bidg., CHICAGO, where Miss Stein receives pupils for instr: ction 


MINNIE FISH GRIFFIN, 


SOPRANO.... Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 
Nineteen appearances with CHICAGO ORCHESTRA, THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor, 


Eastern Representative: OHAS. L. YOUNG. Address Townscad Building, New York City. 
Personal Address: 4 Ferty-fourth Place, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Miss Annette Jones, Piano ; Miss Marian Carpenter 
Violin; Mr. Day Williams, Violoncello. 
Special Tour—Incidental Music, with readings 
by Mr. GEORGE RIDDLE. 
For Terms, Dates, &¢., address 
e 609 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ANNA GROFF BRYANT, Contralto. Ensemble or Solo. 
CHAUNCEY EARLE BRYANT, Tenor.) ORATORIO » CONCERT » RECITAL. 


Sindle 408 HANSEL HALL, Where Mrs. BRYANT receives puplis. 


MABELLE CRAWFORD 


CONTRALTO. 
Address: MRS. L. GRIFFIN, 424 4ist Street, CHICAGO. 














Mr.,& Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





HARRISON CONCERT | WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, 
ORGANIST. Organist 
culls, 6. Care of Chicago Orchestra, Auditorium 
241. Mane one SIDNEY P. BIDEN, 


Wabash Ave., Baritone Soloist. 
CHICAGO, astruction, 


HELEN PAGE Mot SeaTi, 


Accompanist. 
Kimball Hall or 491 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 


FRANKLIN COLEMAN BUSH, 
Concert Pianist. 
Season '96-’99 a Lyceum Bureau, 


Oratorio, Concert, Recital, é 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


CLARA MURRAY, 


Harp Soloist and Instructor. 
Management: Mrs. G. B. Carpenter, 
Fine Arts Bui ildi ing, Chicago. 


JOSE -PH VILIM, 


AMERICAN VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
‘Vilim Trio.” Kimball Hall, Fifth Floor 
243 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Send for prospectus’ 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


Joun J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. Kimbali Building, 243 Wabash Avenuc, pod I 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, VICTOR GARWOOD, ALLEN | WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, Organ; JAN VAN 

. SPENCER, GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano; | OORDT, Violin; ADOLPH WEIDIG, Composition; 
KARLETON HACKETT, Noyes B. MINER, RAGNA | JAN KALas, Violoncello and thirty other superior 
LinN£, MABEL GOODWIN, LOUISE BLISH, Singing; | instructors 


243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 














Catalogue mailed free. 


GOTTSCHALK LYRIC SCHOOL, 


b. G- Gouschalks Kimball Hall, 243-253 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


Director. 
Vocal—L. Gaston Gottschalk, Marie Delafontaine. Piano—August Hyllested, Fredrik Nelson, Carrie, 
Crane Beaumont Violin—A. Robert-Nicond, Ludwig von Fursch. Piano-Organ—Francis S. Moore 
Dramatic—Wm. W. Millner, Jessie Patton Millner. Voice—Anna Spanuth, &c. Normal depart 


ment for teachers. Catalogue mailed on application 
ist returned from 
PIANIST, hs urope, where he 
made very succe outa 


W, C, E. SEEBOECK, SE) 22: 


mé inage ment 


FLORENCE HYDE JENCKES, 641-642 & Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GLENN HALL 


Address Fred. J. Wessels, Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ii. 


Engaged for ‘‘ Messiah,” Apollo Club, Chicago; ‘ Messiah,’ Mozart Symyhony Orchestra, Pittsburg 
* Messiah,”’ Arion Club, Milwaukee 


WILLIAM L. TOMLINS, 


Public Lectures. Training COurses for Teachers. 


Children’s Vocai Classes. 
Address: Central Music Hall, Chicago; 3 West 18th St., New York. 
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VJusical . . 


_. [2eople. 


\. C. Boatman is organizing a big chorus choir in Cres- 


ton, Ia. 


Miss Grace Terry teaches in the musical conservatory at 
Dennison, Ia. 

Miss Lyda Mae McClintic is teacher of vocal music at 
Cleburne, Tex 

E. A. Leo is choir director of the First Baptist Church, 
Cedar Rapids, la 
Fla., has 


The Ladies’ Friday Musicale, of Jacksonville, 


resumed its meetings 
Miss Mary H. Law is instructor of music at Converse 


College, Spartansburg, N. C. 


The Schumann Club, of Saginaw, Mich., began its regu 
lar work Monday, September 18 


Hubert Snow White will locate at Beatrice, Neb., where 
he will give instruction on the piano. 

George Koehl, of Utica, N. Y., 
ganist at St. Patrick’s Church, Oneida. 


has been engaged as or- 


Prof. and Mrs. J. D. Brunner have charge of the music 
at the Soldiers’ Home, at Marion, Ind. 

The Traverse City (Mich.) School of Music held its 
twenty-fifth pupils’ recital September 1. 

A musicale was given a week ago by Mrs. John Gieriet, 
of 218 West Third street, Duluth, Minn. 

Some of Mrs. Grace Bean’s and Miss Eva Gilpin’s pupils 
gave a recital at Winterset, Ia., on the 7th. 


Mrs. Jesse Blickensderfer will give lessons in music, 
both vocal and instrumental, at Lebanon, Mo. 


Mrs. C. E. Anderson and her pupils gave a delightful 
musicale last week at her home at West Point, Ind. 

The pupils of Miss Mae Jenkins gave a piano recital 
at the Baptist Church, Ogden, Utah, September 8. 

Herman Zeitz, the violinist, was recently engaged as 
instructor at the Quincy (Ill.) Conservatory of Music. 


There was a piano recital at the Congregational church 
in Dundee, Ill., by the pupils of Mrs. Binkley recently. 


Those who took part in the summer recital at the Chat- 
tanooga (Tenn.) School of Music September 1 were Miss 
Maud Heaton, Miss Grace Jordan, D. E. Weiser, Miss 
Emma Taliaferro, John Fridelle, George Saffer, Miss Alice 








Gass, Miss Jennie K. Moore, Dr. O. Y. Yowell, Miss 
Reita Faxon, R. L. Teichfuss and George Saffer. 


Prof. E. Daum and Miss Emma Daum teach piano, 
Ashland, Ky. 


organ, guitar, mandolin and vocal music in / 

Credit is due Mrs. L. H. Pearce for her accompaniment 
playing at a recent concert in Parker Hall, Manasquan, 
N. J. 


Miss Bosard’s pupils gave a piano and violin recital 


at her home on Reeves avenue, Grand Forks, N. Dak., re 
cently. 





Recently at the home of Dr. H. S. Chapin, in Holder, 
Ill., a recital was given by the pupils of Miss Blanche 
Chapin. 

Mrs. Robert Barr gave a piano recital at Grand Island 
the last week of August, assisted by Miss Pinder and Mrs. 
Reynard. 


The second annual concert of the Musical-Literary So- 
ciety, of Seneca Falls, N. Y., was held at Pythian Hall 
last week. 

The Dallas (Tex.) Quartet Club gave a recital at the 
home of George H. Plowman on San Jacinto street, a fort- 
night ago. 

Miss Mary E. 
tory, at Albuquerque, N. M., 
California trip. 


Gilmore, piano teacher of the Conserva- 
returned last night from her 





Miss Vera Berliner, of Cleveland, an accomplished vio 
linist, played at the First M. E. Church, Canton, Ohio, 
Sunday evening. 


Prof. William Bunch, piamst; Miss Cain, soprano, and 
Master Thaddeus Rich, violinist, gave a concert last week 
in Richmond, Ind. 


A recital was given recently at the home of Mrs. M. W. 
3randican, 611 East Mill street, Bloomington, Ill, by Mrs. 
3randican’s pupils. 

Miss Helen A. Storer has been elected musical director 
and Miss Minnie Heneberger organist of the First M. E. 
Church, Akron, Ohio. 


Miss Effie Frances Terry, pianist, has opened a studio at 
275 Lexington avenue, Passaic, N. J., where she will teach 
certain days in the week. 

A musicale was given last week at the home of Mrs 
Robert Iankes, Houston, Tex., in honor of Miss Ophelia 
Matula, of Schulenburg. 


The thirty-fifth musicale of the Mignonette Musical 
Club took place at the home of Miss Ellie Rosenthal, at 
Galveston, Tex., August 26. 


M. H. Baldwin, assisted by C. J. Schubert, Miss Brunner, 
Miss Ferrenberg, Miss Haas and Mr. Drew gave a recital 
in Fremont, Neb., September 4. 


The Ladies’ Choir Association, of Vincennes, Ind., gave 
a musicale at the new Presbyterian church Thursday even- 
ing. The best talent of the city, including Miss Clara 
Hack, organ accompanist; Otto Hack, violin; Will Rey- 
Professor Middleton, — flute; Will 


mandolin; 


nolds, 


Smyth, cornet, and Mrs. C. S. Miller and Miss Anna 
Louise Cook, vocalists, took part. 





The music department this year in the Marysville 
(Tenn.) College is under the management of Miss Whit 
ney, of Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y. 


Prof. Joseph Justi, of New York city, has been selected 
as the successor of Prof. George P. Conde as organist in 


St. Mary’s Church, Auburn, N. Y. 


The A£Zolean Mandolin Club, of Charleston, S. C., is 
giving a series of concerts at Chicora Park, which are 
proving very popular with the city 


Miss Florence Bosard, recently entertained the primary 
pupils of her class, their parents and friends, at her home 
on Reeves avenue, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


Mrs. Beattie, instructor in music at St. Catherine’s Con 


vent, San Bernardino, Cal., has returned from San Luis 


Obispo, where she spent the summer months. 


The Amphion Glee Club, of Washington, D. C., held its 
first rehearsal of the season at the residence of Director 


J. Henry Lewis, 1523 Pierce place, last week 


On Friday, September 1, the pupils of Miss Clara Sie 
vert held their second recital at the home of Mrs. John 
Jehring, on West Third street, Davenport, Ia. 

Auburn, N. Y., is: Miss 
A. L. Hemingway, 


The quartet of Central Church, 
Lucy Taylor, Miss Caroline A. Kosters 
Charles G. Adams, William H. Adams, organist. 


\ choral union is being arranged composed of singers 
from Menominee and Marinette, Wis., to be in charge of 


Messrs. Sydney Lloyd Wrightson and Warren Waite. 





Miss Probst is the musical directress of the Burlington 
(la.) Institute Conservatory. In addition to giving vocal 
and piano instructions, she will also give violin instruction 


Oscar Garretssen, originally of Galveston, Tex., and 
later a member of the faculty in the Normal Conservatory 
of Music at Ypsilanti, Mich., has located in Omaha, Neb., 
where he will teach. 

Miss Henrietta Emmons, assisted by her advanced pu 
pils, and F. H. Palmer, violinist, of Albert Lea, Minn., 
and the Misses Simms, gave a concert at the opera house 
at Northwood recently 


Miss L. Gertrude Whitney has returned to her home in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., from Lakeside, Ohio, where she 
and Mrs. C. H. Sweet conducted a 
Fletcher Music Method 


summer class in the 


Clarence Carson and Miss Clarissa Kathryn Koons, of 
Muncie, Ind., have gone to Indianapolis, where the for 
mer is organist and director of choir in one church and 
the latter is soloist in another 


Miss Emma B 
home on Thompson street, 


Towne gave a musicale last week at her 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. There 
were vocal and instrumental selections by Miss Sarah Esser 
and Hugh Brady and Mr. Davies. 


Selleville 


has resigned, and a chorus choir 


The entire quartet of St. James’ Church, on 
Newark, N. J., 


avenue, 


will be organized under the direction of Mr. Lambert, 
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REDPATH GRAND CONCERT COMPANY, 


Marte Louise Crary, Contralto. E. C. Townz, Tenor. Cart Durrrt, Bass. 


Martian Trtvus, Soprano. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Apotrn Rosensecker, Conductor. Soloists: 


Mme. _ Ragna Linné, _ William 








“CHICAGO, ILL. 








Heren von Fursca, Violinist. Resets Koser, Pianist. 


H. Sherwood, Heinrich Meyn. 





ST. LOUIS ADVERTISEM ENTS. 





HOMER MOORE, Baritone, 
-tttttttrreeee-----3723 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


Opera. 
Coaching. 


ALEXANDER. HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. Oratoric. 
Henneman Hall, 3723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 





Misses SCHAEFER anv MILLER, 
Ensemble Pianists, 
3229 Pine Street, St. Louis. 





Alfred 


Mrs. KATE G. BROADDUS, 
Vocal Culture. 
Westmoreland Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


ome “Answer,” 





“CONSTANT.” 
“EVERMORE.” 
“ANDALUSIAN SERENADE.” 


Address orders to 
ST. LOUIS MUSIC CO., 


PUPILS ACCEPTED. 


MILTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 


ORATORIO! SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS. 


1100 Olive St., St. Louis. 





G. Robyn’s new great successes. 


Pine Seront, St. Louis. 
“You WM anzan 








GHARLES GALLOWAY, 


CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Organ and Theory Lessons. 


ADDRESS :—= 


1232 Taylor Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO 
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who is organist and choir leader. The soprano for the 


past year has been Miss May Baker, and the contralto 


Miss Sarah Wood. 


un- 
that 


Muncie, Ind., have 


The 


construction 


The Maennerchor, of 


der consideration erecting a 


Harmonic 


clubhouse plans 
those used in the of a 


will be followed are 


German clubhouse at Indianapolis 


Miss Minerva Haight, of Potsdam, N. Y., has been en 
gaged as teacher of music in Spellman Seminary, 
Atlanta, 


students 


a board 


ing school for young ladies at Ga., with about 


thirty teachers and over 600 


Vin 
from 
the 


Miss 


cennes, 


Ada musician, of 
Ind., 


where 


Allen, an ac 


returned to 


mnplished 


her home September 1 


she completed a summer course in 


Music 


Boston, 


New England Conservatory of 


Decatur, Ill, has at present only one mandolin club 
known as the College Hill Mandolin Club. The club was 
organized in 1891, and the members are Charles and Ben 
Freeman, Loren Burley and Linn Radcliff 


Roach, Mrs. Frances 
Joseph H. Werry, 
and Will 


August 


At Alliance, Ohio, 
Jones, Miss Bessie Fuhr, Harry Roach, 
John A Hall 
Werry took part in a recital the last 


Mrs. Harry 


Howard Trescott 


week in 


Jones, Ira 


A musical was given in the Universalist Church, Oswe 
go, N. Y 
chestra, the church 
Miss Gillan, 


Harris 


, September 8. There were sele 


Master Wil 
by Miss Be 


tions by an or 
| 


organist liam Janaushek 
and and sol« yund and Charles 





Prof. Arthur Ingham, formerly organist and cl aster 

St. Mary Magdalene’s Church, Bradford, England, and 
f St. John the Evang: Chi Montreal, Canada 
the new orgar f St. J Pro-Cathedra Spring 
eld, Ill 

Mess Sullivan and Horne and Miss Lulu Floyd, Mrs 


J. H. Beamer, J. J. Crawford, Miss Bertha Bruner, Misses 
Hariet Riley and Ida Haupt, Miss Kittie West 
terson and P. M. Bruner gave a concert 


Hailey, Idaho 


Ihe Musical Art Society Washington, D. C., ha 
engaged William Waldecker for musical dire D. G 
Pfeiffer, president of the ety, ha ust 1 d 


Boston. where he engaged number of soloist 


season 


coming 


\. H. Weisberg, Ed. Petersen, Miss Campion, Miss 
Lillian Dudley, Miss L. Mae Bell, William Farrell, Jr., 
the ladies of the Treble Clef Club and Mrs. Dudley, a 


ok part in the first Library Concert given in 


Kan., during At 


ompanist 
igust 


Leavenworth, 


Second Presbyterian Church, Middle 
sed of Miss Bertha Morgans, Miss 
Werley Albert D. Mar 


assisted by the choir 


The choir of the 
town, N. Y., is co 
ornelia W. Marvin, O. J. J 
! At a recital con 
f the First Congregational Church, Miss Anna | 
l harles H. M Z. K. Greene, Charles A 


mpo 
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and 
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decided success, and the young Nebraska musician has 
every reason to feel elated over the greeting she received. 
Enthusiastic applause was given her at the close of the 
So it that Miss Dales was 


forced to respond.” 


first number. insistent was 


James Stephen Martin, of Pittsburg, Pa., teacher of voice 
culture and the art of singing, announces that his downtown 
studio will be at 408 Penn avenue, where he will be on 
Mondays and Thursdays of each week. His East End 
studio will be, as heretofore, at 6201 Walnut street. Mr. 
Martin is director of the Pittsburg Madrigal Club, the East 
Liberty Presbyterian Church choir and the choral societies 
in the Pennsylvania College for Women, the Pittsburg and 
Allegheny Kindergarten Association and the Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club. He will have associated with him in his work 
this year Mrs. Dora B. Love, as accompanist and for coach- 
ing; Miss Katharine de N. Wilson 
Miss Fanny J. Kennard as assistant voice teacher and sight 


as accompanist, and 


reading. 


The members of the Ladies’ Friday Musicale, at Jackson- 
Fila., as follows: Active members—Mrs. J. H. 
Douglas, Mrs. W. M. Stoner, Mrs. W. B. Young, Mrs. 
Montgomery Corse, Mrs. J. C. Darby, Mrs. W. M. Baya, 
Mrs. E. C. Patterson, Mrs. J. McLaurin, Mrs. A. F. 
Perry, Mrs. Charles Davies, Mrs. Thomas Hilditch, Miss 
M. Fairlie, Mrs. J. G. Christopher, Miss Persis Cornell, 
Mrs. C. C. Haskell, Miss Margaret Buckman, Mrs. W. W. 
Smith Miss Mary L’Engle, Mrs. W. M. Bostwick, Miss 
Jessie Taliaferro, Mrs. Kingsley McCallum, Miss Mary 
Lytle, Mrs. C. H. Smith, Miss Adele Berg, Miss Fredrike 
Mordt, Miss Bessie Gale, Miss Pearl Kean, Miss Kate 
Powers and Miss Julia Coniff. Chorus members—Mrs. 
Luty, Mrs H. H. Richardson, Mrs. Charles V. 
; Mrs. A. LeBourveau, Mrs. J. H. Crosby, Mrs. 
J. F. Lane, Mrs. C. D. Rinehart, Mrs. E. G. Ecker, Mrs. 
H. Ransom Vinal, Mrs. E. Long, Miss Grace Ellis, Miss 
Gerda Meigs, Miss Lillian Cawley, Miss Louise Gale and 


ville, are 


Annie 
Johnson 


Miss Lillian Ridenhour Associate members—Mrs. L. 
Furchgott and Col. A. F. Coachman, while the honorary 
members are Mrs. V. W. Shields, Mrs. Weldon-Lund, 


Miss Lettie Ransom, Miss Florence Keep and Prof. S. Y. 
Prof. F. W. Chace, Prof. Davenport Kerrison, C. 


Adams and Rey J 


Battle, 


S Parsons. 


J 


The circular of the Detroit Conservatory of Music has 
been received. The faculty ~J. H. Hahn, F. L. 
Abel, Charles E. Mussey, Agnes Andrus, Lena Mc Master, 
Mrs. Louise Unsworth Cragg, Mrs. R. W. Turnbull, Kate 
McDonald, Elizabeth Johnson, Frances Mrs. 
M. D. Bentley, Mrs. T. K. Christie, Alice Carpenter, 
Oleane Doty, Florence Vincent; Voice—Mrs. Ida Norton, 
Wm. Yunck, Mrs. Charles H. Clements; Operatic Singing 


Piano 


Crossette, 


L 


and Acting—Wm. Yunck; Violin, Viola—Wm. Yunck, 
May Leggett-Abel, Charlotte McDonald, Frederica 
Moebs, Marian Graham; Organ—Mrs. T. K. Christie, 
Mrs. M. D. Bentley; Violoncello—F. L. Abel; Harmony, 


Composition—J. H. Hahn, F. L. Abel; Chorus, Normal 
and Sight Reading Classes—Mrs. Emma A. Thomas; Jen- 
nie Louise Thomas; History of Music—Jennie Louise 
Thomas; Ensemble Classes—Wm. Yunck, J. H. Hahn, F. 


L. Abel; Flute, Piccolo, Cornet and Brass Instruments— 
Emil Speil; Clarinet, Orchestration—J. B. H. Van Der 
Velpen; Banjo, Mandolin—Henry Haug; Guitar—Ida 
Vogt; Schoolroom Drawing—Fred. W. Moe; Physical 


Culture—Felice Viger. The twenty-sixth year began Mon- 
day, September 11, 1899, and will consist of four consecu- 
tive terms of ten weeks each, with a vacation of one week 
during the Christmas holidays. J. H. Hahn is the director. 


Pupils in Dresden. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden ; able 
also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils 

ADDRESS— 


Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 
Prager Strasse, 251. 


ARRIE BRIDEWELL, 


CONTRALTO. 
For Dates and Terms apply to 


EMILE LEVY, 141 & 143 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, Mass., September 17. 1899. 


LTHOUGH every day brings an influx of teachers and 

musicians in all lines back to the city, the season can 
It is beginning to show 
It will probably not be 


scarcely be spoken of as opened. 
signs of life, but that is about all. 
in full swing until October 13, when the Boston Symphony 
will open its nineteenth season, which will as usual consist 
of twenty-four Friday rehearsals and twenty-four Satur- 
day evening concerts. The 
will be as it has been, with 
conductor, of course, Wilhelm Gericke, who is a household 


membership of the orchestra 
some very slight changes, the 


idol in Boston. The business management, as usual, will 
be in the hands of C. A. Ellis, with the remarkably valuable 
assistance of Fred. Comee. The sales of season tickets will 
be conducted in Music Hall next week, and thereafter. 

Some of the novelties to be performed in these concerts 
for the first time are the following: Symphonies by Glaz- 
ounow (No. 6), Tschaikowsky (No. 3), Anton Bruckner, 
Wilhelm Berger, Felix Weingartner. A ‘“Maurische Rhap- 
sodie,” by Humperdinck; “Heldenlied,” by Dvorak; “Les 
Eolides,” by César Franck; “Medei,” D’Indy; “Nor- 
wegische Ballade,” by Jul. Rontgen; “Symphonic Dances,” 
by Edvard Grieg; a new composition by Horatio Parker; 
Overtures by Siegried Wagner, .W. Chadwick, 
Goldmark and Dresicke. The standard works to be given 
include Beethoven Symphonies Nos. 2, 6, 7, 8 and 9: Schu- 
mann Symphonies Nos. 1 and 4; two Mozart Symphonies; 
two Haydn Symphonies; Brahms Symphonies, Nos. 1 and 
4, and the “Romeo et Juliette” Symphony, by Berlioz 

Among the solo artists to appear are Mesdames Sembrich, 
Ternina, Aus der Ohe, Bloomfield-Zeisler, Heyman, Leon 
ora Jackson and Ruegger; MM. Paderewski, Dohnanyi, 
Hambourg, Petschnikoff, Kneisel, Loeffler, Adamowski and 
Schroeder. 


by 


George 


* * * 


Miss Glenn Priest, the young violinist, has returned 
from her summer outing, the greater part of which was 
spent in Lancaster, N. H., although not in rest, as Miss 
Priest appeared in a number of concerts while away, some 
of the principal ones having been connection with 
Eugene Cowles, the well-known basso. Miss Priest ex- 
cited admiration wherever she was heard, as her playing 
is of a very high order, and she has the element which 
“takes” her audience. Miss Priest has a number of fine 


engagements for the season and will doubtless be very 


in 


busy. 


*_ * * 


The St. Petersburg Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Max Bachman, will give a concert at Tremont Temple, 
September 29. 

* 


* * 


Horatio N. Parker is expected back from England in 
time to conduct his “King Trojan” at the Worcester Fes- 
tival, which will open September 26. It is said that enough 





Address : 





tickets have been sold already to assure the success of 
the festival this season—but, nous verrons. 


*” * * 


At the Boston Food Fair, which will open in Mechanics’ 


Building, October 2, the music will be one of the most 


pronounced features, which will readily be understood 


after the announcement that Sousa and his band, as also 
these two 


Godfrey's Band, have been éngaged 3esides 


world-renowned organizations, Reeves’ American Band, of 


Providence, Jean Missud’s Salem Cadet Band, the First 


Regiment Band, the National Orchestra, Peterson’s Or 
chestra, and other similar organizations have also been 
engaged. 
oo 
The Bostonians will open their season at the Boston 


> 


Theatre, October 2, with several points which will give 


them additional drawing powers. The company has been 
practically reorganized, and the personnel is now said to 
be as good as it was in its palmiest days. A new opera 
will have its first presentation on any stage 
engagement. The title of the opera is “The Smugglers of 
Badayez,” the book of which is by Frederick Ranken and 
Minkowsky, Russian 


From private advices from those who 


during this 


the music by Giacomo young 
heard the play read 
I 
The play was sub 


before it was submitted to the Bostonians, I am informed 
that the music is of exceptional merit 


mitted to this company in San Francisco, Cal., where Min 


kowsky spent a few weeks. The personnel includes: Helen 
3ertram, Henry Clay Barnabee, W. H. MacDonald, 
Marcia Van Dresser, George Frothingham, William Mc- 


Donald, Frank Rushworth, Josephine Bartlett, John Duns 
Frederick Knights, W. H. Fitzgerald, 
Hawley and Edith Hendee 


Il be 


Grace Cam 
“Rob Roy,” 


mure, 
eron, Charles R 


“The Serenade” and “Robin Hood” will presented as 
usual 
* * - 
The selection of Emil Mollenhauer as conductor of the 
Handel and Haydn Society seems to meet with general 


Mollenhauer’s ability and musicianship 
not be I 


October 1, when, according to the custom of this sin ‘tety 


approval, as Mr 
to 


do seem questioned Rehearsals will begin 


“The Messiah” will be the work undertaken. Contrary to 
the policy of last year’s workings, the chorus will be in 
creased to 500 voices 
* = ” 
The piano recitals, announced so far, are three by 


Vladimir de Pachmann, October 19, 31: November 4, and 
two by Paderewski late in December 

*“* * 
Boston is the birthplace of Leonora Jackson; it ought 


to give her a royal welcome 


* * * 
A young pianist and teacher in Boston who has more 
than ordinary talent and ability is Miss Elsie Sherwood 


who has played for me and won my admiration. Miss 
Sherwood comes rightfully by her talent, being the daugh- 
ter of William H. Sherwood, the renowned pianist. Some 
day Mr. Sherwood may have occasion to be as proud of 
Miss Elsie’s ability as she is proud of his, as she only 
needs the hand the front 
make something out of the ordinary of her 
She will resume her classes shortly 
* * 


with power to put her to to 


* 


A. E. Prescott, the pianist who went abroad to study 
with Sbriglia, was in Varengeville-sur-Mer with his teacher 


at last accounts. He expects to sail for home September 


14. 


* 7 * 


Bruce W. Hobbs has returned from a visit to New 
York, and has resumed his classes in vocal music. While 
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Mr. Hobbs was in New York he spent much time with 
Leo Kofler, a dignified authority upon all musical mat- 
ters. Mr. Kofler was much impressed with Mr. Hobbs’ 
voice, and is deeply interested in what he is pleased to 
expect as a great career 

Mr. Hobbs sang for many authorities while in New 
York, and all were highly pleased with the young tenor. 


* * * 


B. J. Lang will play the service at King’s Chapel next 
Sunday. This is quite a surprise, and an agreeable one, as 
it has been some time since he has played during the 


summer season. 
* * * 


The Apollo Club will resume meetings September 26 with 
B. J. Lang as conductor. There are rumors of agreeable 
surprises in store for the club in reference to the social 
side. The work for the coming season has not yet been 
announced, but certainly will be in keeping with its high 


standard. 
* > * 


C. L. Staats, the clarinetist, has just returned to Boston 
after a three weeks’ vacation trip to Nova Scotia, Cape 
Breton, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. Al 
though Mr. Staats was only out for pleasure, he had the 
opportunity to book some dates for his organization. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Staats. The tour will open Oc- 
tober 12 at Gloucester. In the same month the company 
will appear at Fall River, Salem and other points in Massa- 
chusetts before going into Ohio and Pennsylvania 


*_ * * 


S. Kronberg has gone to Kansas City to complete ar 
rangements there for the appearances of the Grau Opera 
Company and Paderewski 

* * * 


In THE STUDIOS 


Ernest Douglas, whose summer has been spent at York 
Harbor, has resumed his classes. Mr. Douglas is a pupil of 


the late Oscar Raif 
* . * 


John D. Buckingham is back at his post after a summer 
spent in wanderings through Scotland and Wales. Mr 
Buckingham has a large class booked already, and many 


have begun serious work 
oes 


Carl Baerman has returned to his studio and is already 
well in the harness. Mr. Baerman’s pedagogy is known far 
and wide, and many out of town pupils will study with him 


this season. 
a * * 


Chas. S. Johnson, who is also well known and highly 
esteemed as teacher of piano, is now to be found in his 
studio as usual. Mr. Johnson had a restful summer, and 
is ready to handle the large class which he always enjoys 


* * * 


Miss Bernadine Parker, one of the gifted and well- 
trained pupils of Mrs. Etta Edwards, sang at the Waldorf- 
Astoria recently with very great success. Miss Parker is 
to make a tour of the South in October, in which she will 
doubtless prove very successful. Miss Parker is essen 
tially fitted for light opera, and she has also had overtures 
to venture into this field. Should she so decide she would 
without doubt be a success 

* * . 


Mrs. Etta Edwards is resuming her work, and in a short 
time will probably have all her hours filled, as new pupils 
come in from all sides. She has many applications from 
out of town people desiring to study in Boston,, and this is 
as it should be, for Mrs. Edwards is a voice teacher of re- 
markable merit. To see her give a lesson is to know how 
thoroughly she is capable to meet any requirement. The 
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pupils under her charge are to be congratulated, for she cer 
tainly understands her profession 


* * * 


Frank E. Morse has returned from his season in the 


Bay View Summer University, Michigan. While there 


Mr. Morse was busy every instant, as he had the largest 
class that he has ever had there at any time, teachers and 
singers having come there from many points to avail them 
selves of the opportunity of coaching up with this talented 
teacher. Among his pupils were Prof. Charles Adams 
and wife, of Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Ia.; J 
Burt Rogers, of the Kankakee Conservatory, Illinois, and 
Miss Louise Mather, of Marion, Ind Mr. Morse has 
been elected director of the conservatory connected with 
the university for next summer, succeeding Wilson G 
Smith. The university is to be congratulated upon secur 
ing the services of Mr. Morse, as he is one of the teachers 
who brings good results in every case where good results 
are possible. Mr. Morse has opened his season here with 


his usual large class, including all his old pupils and 


man; 


new ones 
* » . 


The Emma Howe Vocal School has opened with Miss 
Emma Howe as director and vocal teacher The asso 
ciates are Miss Edith M. Whitmore,.Mme. Aimée Beug 
not and Mrs. Emilie Grant-Wilkinson. Besides the regu 
lar courses of vocal building, singing in all its branches 
diction, physical culture, mise-en-scéne, literary interpr« 

] na 


tation and dramatic expression, oratory, elocution and 


languages, the studies of piano, organ, violin, sight sing 
ing and harmony will be taught 
* * - 

Mrs llie Strong Stevenson, who has been living in 





serlin for quite an extended period, has returned to Bos 
ton, where she will locate permanently. Mrs. Stevenson 
will give a piano recital October 17 

** * 


The Faelten School opened last week with a large { 





lowing. The prospects for this institution are very en 
couraging, as Mr. Faelten has pupils throughout the 
entire country, who owe their success to him, and from all 
parts of America pupils find their way into the Faelten 
School 

i- + 


Miss Clara Thwing Foss, the piano teacher, has returned 
from her summer home in Amesbury, and is receiving | 
classes at her apartments in the Oxford 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. John Orth will be found again at their 
studio in the Mason-Hamlin Building, after a delightfully 
restful season spent at Allerton Hull 

7 * > 


rs of Boston are 





\ great acquisition to the studio buildin 
the new and delightful rooms of the Vose Hall. Not only 
s the location fine, but the rooms are also fresh and 
airy. The studios are already filled by some of Bos 
ton’s most prominent artists, including Gertrude Edmands, 
J. C Bartlett, C. H. Bemele, of the Albion Quartet, and 
others 

— - 


Miss Bertha Johnson, of Manchester, N. H., is spending 


a few weeks in Newport for the purpose of studying with 
the Demoiselles Yersin, who have enormous classes at that 


point. After this season is over Miss Johnson will re 
main in Boston for the winter, where she will pursue her 
study of the piano. Miss Johnson returned about two 


months ago from a few years spent in Paris in study 
- - * 


George W. Proctor is expected hack from Europe 
short] 


Vy 





Sig. A. Rotoli has just returned from Martha’s Vineyard 
and has resumed his classes at the New England Conserva 
tory. By the way, Signor Rotoli has a little daughter, aged 


six, who is studying the Fletcher Kindergarten method, 


and no one is more astonished or delighted than he is 
With all his years of experience, the rapidity of this work 
appeals to him as remarkable 
> > > 
Mr 1 Mrs. Chas. R. Adams will return this week from 


tl hone the Cape, where they have had a delightful 
ur r. but not much rest, as Mr. Adams had many pupils 
sumiver tly n order to study with him 
> > . 
Under the above head the return of the teachers and mu 
vor} vill be noticed by Tue Mustcat Courter, and 

during the season especial attention will be given to work 
in the different studios 

Pupils’ recitals will receive personal attention, as far as 
will be possible, and all such communications relative to 
teacher work should be addressed to the Boston office of 
Cue Musi ( RIER, at Steinert Hall 


Emitire Frances BAUER 


Music in Philadelphia. 


— E it cannot be said that the regular season has 
commenced in Philadelphia, the teachers’ end of the 
nr rahi < ] 


rofessi it hand, and all the conservatories are either 
pen already or will be within the coming week. This sea 
on gives undoubted promise of being the most brilliant in 


every way that this city has ever enjoyed, for matters musi- 
cal have of late taken an upward turn that augurs much 
for the general betterment of existing conditions 


rhat feeling of distrust from the public as to the quality 


f music to be obtained in Philadelphia is rapidly being 
fought down, and an appreciation of music for what the 
art e apparent than ever. That there is much tal 
ent here of great strength needs no further confirmation 
than a litt association with the musicians themselves 
here are some eminent composers, many able pianists 
ber of fine voices, good orchestral material and an 
ndance of talent in all the other branches of the art 
That Philadelphia has not received more attention from 
e ou e world as a musical centre is due to a number of 
yuses not necessary to mention here, but which have grad 
tally been beaten dow Not only is there talent here, but 
f Philadelphia has had some fine education on the 
f proper appr tion for music as an art which few 
nities of th untry enjoy 
In addition to these reasons for the better condition of 
‘ here, there is another potent influence 
umong the musicians themselves at work which has given 
ulus to the entire p ssion. There is to-day more 
bition in the rank f the profession in Philadelphia than 
vas ever known The securing of the first prize before the 
American Organists’ Guild, of New York, last spring by 
Russell King Miller has caused no end of congratulations 
flow that talented young man, and it has also acted 
e mag On 1er members of the local organizations 
of musicians, such as the American Organists’ Club and 


the Manuscript Society. Of the latter much could be said 
in highest praise for the good work it has already per 
formed for the good of mt not only here but for Amer 
ica as well 

It was through the untiring efforts of Philip Geopp, sec 





retary of the society, that an organized effort for direct co- 
operation with the other unuscript societies of the coun 
try was effected. The New York society held out for a 


< alone, but was finally brought 





long time, preferring to w« 

into line, and now the work mapped out by Mr. Geopp is 
the fruit of his wisdom. The purpose of this union 
different organizations in Philadel 


bearin 





yf the talents of these 
phia, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Pittsburg 
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aré many regrets in all circles at the resignation of so 
capable a man as Mr. Gilchrist, at the same time he would 
not remain, and the society has taken on one of the most 
capable of American conductors. This orchestra will fill an 
engagement for a series of concerts for the Export Exposi- 
tion early in October. Young Stern, who was acting in the 
capacity of manager for Scheel this summer, will again act 
in that capacity. He has also accepted a position as edi- 
torial writer on the North American. 

Frederick Maxson has returned to the city and has re- 
sumed his work as organist and choirmaster. He is also 
teaching this season at the Philadelphia Musical Academy 
with Miss Kate Chandler. This institution, one of the most 
important in the city, has an increased attendance this sea- 
son and an enlarged faculty. 


and other places was brought about for the purpose of get- 
ting the best results for the promotion of American music. 

By this arrangement the Philadelphia society obligates it- 
self to bring out the best work of the composers of the other 
associated societies on all public musical functions, while 
New York wil llook after the products of the other cities. 
Mr. Geopp is of the opinion that this is the one way to 
make the nationalization of American music a certain ac- 
complishment sooner than by any other methods that could 
possibly be adopted. It now remains for the publishers who 
are to bring out these musical productions to get at their 
labors, for the summer just over has been a fruitful time 
for the goddess of music to breathe inspiration to the fan- 


cies of composers. 


e = 8 


The conservatories and music schools have nearly all = 
opened, and in all cases there is a better showing than for 
many years. Gilbert Combs says the Broad Street Con- 
servatory was never in finer condition, the attendance from 
the Southern States being especially noticeable. This ses- 
sion Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Mississippi and other 
States of that section are strongly represented. There have 
Mr. Combs’ faculty this 
season, mention of which will be made later. 


A Von Klenner Pupil Engaged by Gilmore. 


| N the August 16 issue of Tuk Musica Courier, in the 

Canadian letter, appeared the notice of Miss Florence 
M. Glover’s engagement by Gilmore’s Band for a com- 
prehensive concert tour during the approaching season. 
Miss Glover is one of the many successful pupils from the 
studio of Mme. Katherine Evans von Klenner, from whom 
she received the finishing touches which have enabled her 


been some notable changes in 


* * * 
to win encomiums upon her vocal agility and musical 
Miss Glover, like all the advanced Von Klen- 


At present there 


The MacGibeny College, at 1730 Spring Garden street, 
opened promptly on September 4 with a surprisingly large 
The music de- 


knowledge. 
ner pupils, has been much sought after. 
is no teacher in America authorized to teach the Viardot- 
Garcia method save Madame von Klenner, and as she is 
one of the very few skilled representatives of this exclusive 


attendance for an entirely new institution. 
partment is well equipped with about forty members of the 
faculty, and these teach every known instrument and style 
of music 
and this branch of the college promises to be one of the 
most important. Frank MacGibeny, the head of the institu- 
tion, is untiring in his efforts, and the venture promises re- 
sults brilliant his An interesting 
feature of this college is the Saturday night receptions, at 


The department of elocution shows a large class, , : ‘ 
I . oo school, which cannot be mastered by a few weeks of in- 


vestigation, it is no wonder that her pupils win unusual 
laurels, lucrative Among the 
press notices Miss Glover has received appear the follow 


and enviable, positions. 


as as talents deserve. 


ing excerpts: 


i the hes | a a 1 i laeeiil d _s Miss Florence Mabel Glover is purely and simply a marvelous 
which the best talent 1s presented in elocution an mausic. singer for her age. It is only to be hoped we may hear her again 
These functions are well attended, naturally, by the élite and again. Belleville Intelligence 
of Philadelphia, and are a pronounced success, judging from 

Considering Miss Glover’s age, she has an angelic voice, and we 


the two already given. Py 
bespeak for her a great future.—-The Ontario, Belleville 


+* * . 


Russell King Miller, the brilliant young organist and com- But true enough, few singers in any tongue give us such sweet and 


: : charming music as the young girl who delighted the Grand on 
poser, has again taken the same church in Germantown. , meee : ; 
A ts: Tuesday night.—Collingwood Enterprise 
During the past summer Mr. Miller has devoted all of his cadet 
time to composition, and has written some of the best works Miss Florence Mabel Glover was the star of the evening. She has 


of his career. Schirmer has just brought out the latest @ rich, powerful voice of wonderful compass, and all her selections 
/ were charmingly rendered.—Stayner Sun 


from Mr. Milier, an anthem, “O, Lamb of God,” and 
“Ricordanza, opus for piano. Miss Florence Mabel Glover is the best singer Toronto has pro 
» & & duced in twenty years.—Toronto Mail 


Ralph Kinder, the promising young organist, recently of Vocat Soctety’s Concert.—The débutante of the evening, Miss 
Providence, R. L., has taken charge as choirmaster and or- 
ganist at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Nineteenth and 
Walnut. He began on the first Sunday in September, and 
has already won considerable praise for his fine playing 
and the quality of the music he presents. He brought from 
Providence with him Miss Maud Ress, the gifted contralto, 
who is so well and favorably known throughout New Eng- 
land, who will sing in the Holy Trinity. This is a rare 
addition to Philadelphia’s notable singers. 

Henry Gordon Thunder has returned from his summer 
outing in Europe. He returns to Philadelphia this time a 
Benedict, he having led to the marriage altar in London 
this summer a daughter of the late John W. Forney. Last 
Sunday's Press contained a fine article from the pen of Mr. 
Thunder on the season at Bayreuth, written in his finest 


Mabel Glover, a very young girl, treated the audience to 
The young lady has a brilliant soprano voice, 
“Robert toi 


with surprising executive ability 


Florence 
an agreeable surprise 
and she sang the “Staccato Polka” 
Jaime,” from “Robert le Diable,”’ 
for one so young. She has wonderful self-possession, and evi 
dently well fitted for the platform. But if her 
artistic maturity should fulfill the promises of her success as a stu 
dent she has a bright and successful career before her. The “Robert 
given as an encore, was certainly an ambitious at- 


and the scena, que 
1s 


stage or concert 


toi que J'amie,” 
tempt, but Miss Glover nevertheless acquitted herself with a credit 


beyond general expectations.—Toronto Mail. 


Vocat Soctety’s Concert.—Miss Florence Mabel Glover, a 
young member of the society, won a warm reception and sang Mul 
“Staccato Polka”’ effectively for 


and was greeted with tremendous applause, 


very 


der’s very so young a performer, 
and had to respond to a 


genuine encore.—Toronto Globe. 


Extract or A Letter Recetvep rrom tHe Great Diva. 
I write to you before leaving to tell you how 
If I can be of any 


style. 

? # 9 Dear Miss GLoverR 
delighted I was with your musical talent, &c. 
service to you in London, I shall be very pleased to see you there. 
Yours sincerely, 


E. Avsant Gyre. 


Fritz Scheel has been chosen to fill the position of con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Symphony Society in place of 
W. W. Gilchrist, who resigned this summer. While there 


Wishing you success, believe me, 
Queen's Hortet, Toronto, 1892 
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EDDY IN EUROPE. | 
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NEw York, September 11, 1809. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
O N reading your notices regarding Clarence Eddy, the 
organist, who to be the official organist of the 


United States at the Paris Exposition of 1900 (whatever 


1S 


that may signify), I am frequently in doubt as to Mr. 
Eddy’s nationality 
frequently he is on a visit here, chiefly as it appears, to 


Mr. Eddy is, I believe, here now, and 


“open” organs for church organ manufacturers at so much 
reside 
Is 
he casting his career and his work in this country, or is 
this country merely the incidental dumping ground for his 


an opening, but he always returns to Europe to 


there. Is he then a representative American organist? 


performances, which are not of a virtuoso nature, because 
he has no time at command to practice, and practicing is 
the first law of the virtuoso ? 

I also have just crossed the homeward bound 


Eddy 
and his estimable wife, I would know that during that trip 


Atlantic, 


and if, perchance, I was on the same boat with Mr 


about six or seven days, as also during three or four other 
not practice. That alone takes one 


Traveling on the Continent 


trips a year—he could 
month a year out of practice 
and during the American organ manufacturers’ “openings”’ 
also forbids practicing, and it was therefore no surprise for 
treat 


me to learn at Berlin that the music critics did not 


Mr. Eddy’s recital seriously; that in Rome the perform- 
ances were considered with a large grain of humor, and 
that in Paris the sibilant hiss was heard at the Trocadero 


when Mr. Eddy performed 


Mr. Eddy is probably on friendly terms with E. H 
Turpin, the organ editor of the London Musical Times 
which paper in its September number says 

It is often remarked in America that our grea rganists ar 
little known in the States. Perhaps this is in part a result of inade 
quate recognition in the old country The news that Clarence Eddy 
one of the leading recitalists of the present day, has been appointed 
official or representative organist for the United States at the 
approaching Paris Exposition, would seem to show that the recogni 
tion of art in the dignified treatment of the artist not a wel 
practiced here as elsewhere. One cannot but regret that ur grea 
organists do not travel more, and claim the larger appreciati 
due to them as artistic leaders 

In return for this Mr. Eddy will probably invite Dr. Tur 
pin, warden of Trinity College, London, to play one r: 


cital at the Paris Exposition, and then another good notice 
will appear in the London Times on Mr. Eddy, who should 


also invite the editor of THe Musicat Courter, who can 
also play the organ, to play about 100 recitals at Paris for 
the many Eddy 
has published, and unquestionably will publish during the 


A delightful kind of mutual 


fine and exaggerated notices your paper 


next months. admiration so 
ciety 

The question now arises as to what attitude the organ 
ists of the the ap 


pointment Mr. Eddy has received without even as much as 


United States will assume in view of 


a courtesy extended to the organists’ guilds as to the proper 


man for such a place, if such a place is really called for 
Eddy with less 


still 


although not residing 


While we may be pleased to listen to Mr 
Rome, 


mistake not, who 


patience than Berlin or Paris exhibit, “there 


are others,’ if we 


permanently, for years, in Paris, are yet considered good 


artists. Let me illustrate: Frederic Archer, Wm. C. Carl, 
Wilhelm Middelschulte, E. M. Bowman, J. Fred. Wolle, 
Harrison Wild, S. B. Whitney, Everett E. Truette, H. M 
Dunham, Dudley Buck, Will C. MacFarlane, Frank Taft 
Wm. F. Pecher, W. S. Sterling, Hall, of Pittsburg; Henry 
J. Stewart, of 'Frisco; Radcliffe, of Salt Lake City; John 
E. Goner, of Denver; G. Waring Stebbins, David G. Wood 


Philadelphia; S. Tudor Strang and Henry S. Thunder, also 
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of Philadelphia; Dr. J. W. Bischoff, of Washington; Louis 
Falck, Horatio Parker, Edwin M. Glover and many others 

Mr. Eddy has not, I am sure, communicated with one of 
these organists as to the kind of organic scheme the organ 
department of the Paris Exposition offers for exploitation, 
for if there is to be an official United States of America 
organist certainly we are to have an official United States 
United States of America 
well as an official United States of 
Mr. Eddy is not a drummer, just as little as Sam 


of America pianist, an offcial 


flutist, as America 
drummer. 
Serstein the drummer 
Nothing more stupid has ever issucd or emanated from a 
World's Fair Bureau than official 
musician” at an exposition, but to take a resident of Paris 


is not an organist. 


the appointment of an 
for such a place offers an inducement for all American 
musicians to emigrate to Europe in view of the possible 
chances of official preferment for future expositions. Those 
that remain at home have no show unless indeed they do 
not practice at all so that they cannot play. The organist 
who has the least ability, therefore, might have some show 
if he does not emigrate. If he is a hard working artist, 
keeping up practice and playing well and remaining at home 
will never then 


PEDAL 


he may as well bury himself, for show he 


get from a World’s Fair Bureau. \ 


Maine Music Festival. 
the Maine music festivals, which will be held this fali 
1 


n Portland and Bangor, October 2 to 7, will be one 
ot the greatest musical events of the year. Although this 
is but the third season of these festivals in Maine, the array 
of soloists and the works to be given place it in a high posi 
tion of importance. 

The director and organizer of this great event is William 
R. Chapman, of New York, who is well known as a con 
He has established choruses through 
and 


ductor and composer 
out the State, which comprise more than 2,000 voices ; 
has also organized the Maine Symphony Orchestra, which 
is composed entirely of Maine musicians 

Mar 


the 


Director Chapman has engaged for this year Mme 
will be heard at 
Fruhlingstimmen 
her by the late 


cella Sembrich. Madame Sembrich 
festival in two of her greatest solos, the 
Waltz, tor 


Johann Strauss 


which was written especially 


and in the grand aria from Verdi’s “La 


raviata.”’ 
Richard Burmeister is to be the pianist of the festival 
Con 


Mr. Burmeister will play his adaptation of the Liszt 


certo Pathetique,”” as well as several shorter selections as 
solos. Mme. Charlotte Maconda, Mme. Eva Gardner Cole 
man, Miss Carrie Bridewell, Miss Bertha Cushing, Frank 
Pollock, Harry Pepper, Mr. Miles and Julian Walker will 
be the other soloists. The favorite singers and musicians 
of Maine will also appear at the second matinee, which will 
be given up to the works of Maine composers. The choral 
works to be presented are Handel’s immortal oratorio, “Th« 
Messiah” from Gounod’s “Redemption,’ Ros 
sini’s “Stabat Cowen’s “Rose 
Maiden,”’ 
Chorus” 
Wagner's “Flying Dutchman.” 
lude the Tschaikowsky “Symphony Pathetique,” the Liszt 
“Les the 


choruses 
Mater,” Costa’s “Naaman,” 
3uck’s “Festival Hymn,” the “Soldiers’ 
from 


Dudley 
and the “Spinning Chorus” 
The orchestral numbers in 


from “Faust,” 


symphonic poem Preludes,” overture “Leonore 


No. 3,” Beethoven; Berlioz’s “Le Carnaval Romain,” 
Scherzo” from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” “Waltz” from Delibes’ “Naila,” “Intermezzo” 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” overture, “Merry Wives of 


Windsor.” 
Here is the complete program 


FIRST CONCERT 
Portland, Monday Evening, October 2; Bangor, Thursday Evening 
October 
(Overture, Le Carnaval Romain. Berlioz 
Hallelulah Chorus, The Messiah Hande 
Vision Fugitive, Herodiade Massene 
Gwilym Miles 
Mid the Waving Rose Trees, Rese Maiden Cowen 
Aria, Oh, Love Thy Help, Samson and Delilah Saint-Saens 
Miss Bridewell 
Sleep, My Flower, \ ' j Kjerulf 
Eventide .... , & Caper ¢ Abt 
Indian Bell Song, Lakmé Delibes 
Madame Maconda 
Waltz, Naila Deuibe 
For Us the Christ Is Made a Victim, The Redemption Gounod 
Lovely Appear, The Redemption Gounod 
Madame Maconda and chorus 
Unfold, Ye Portals, The Redemption Gouno 
Overture, op. 72, Leonore, No. 3 Beethoven 
Stabat Mater Rossin 
Soprano, Madame Coleman; contralto, Miss Carrie Bride 








} 


wel Frank V. Pollock; bass, Gwilym Miles 


Chorus and orchestra 


tenor, 


SECOND CONCERT 
First MATINEE 





Portland, Tuesday Afternoon, October 3; Bangor, Friday Afternoon, 
October 6. 
Symphonic poem, Les Preludes Liszt 
Bridal Chorus, Rose Maiden Cowen 
She Alone Charmeth My Sadness Gounod 
Gwilym Miles 
"Mid the Waving Rose Trees, Rose Maiden Cowen 
Prelude and Nocturne Chopin 
Senta’s Ballad, The Flying Dutchman Wagner 
Richard Burmeister 
Elsa’s Dream, Lohengrin Wagner 
Mrs. Coleman 
Symphony No. 6, Pathetique I'schaikowsky 
Last Two movements. 
O Harp Immorta Gounod 
Miss Bridewell 
Benediction of God in Soli Lisz 
Hungarian Rhapsody Lisz 
Richard Burmeister 
Soldiers’ Chorus, Faust Gounod 
THIRD CONCERT 
Vortland, Tuesday Evening, October 3; Bangor, Friday Evening 
October ¢ 
Oratorio, The Messiah Handel 
Madame Maconda, Harry Pepper, Miss Cushing, Julian Walker 
Chorus and orchestra 
FOURTH CONCERT 
Seconp MATINEE 
Bang Saturday Afternoon, October 
Marine Day 
Maine Artists 
Overture, Le Carnaval Romain Berlioz 
Festival Hymn Buck 
Chanson Provengale Del Acqua 
Miss Monaghan 
Honpr and Arms Handel 
L. B. Cain 
Andante from Quartet in B flat I'schaikowsky 
Wasgatt String (Quartet 


13 


Villanelle Dell’ Acqua 


Mrs. Wittredge 
Evening Star Wagner 
H. W. Libby 
Spinning Chorus, The Flying Dutchman Wagner 
Incidental solo by Mrs. Wittredge 
Maine Composers 
lwo-Step Wight 
Gray Rocks and Grayer Sea Vannah 
Miss Bridewel 
Bangor Town, from opera of Norombega Smythe 
Dirigo March McGregor 
The Message Chapman 
Incidental solos by Mrs. Coleman and Miss Bridewell 
Idyl, Impromptu Sympathy Carmichae 
Remembrance, Serenade Carmichael 
Marche Militaire Vannal 
FIFTH CONCERT 
Portland, Wednesday Evening, October 4; Bangor, Saturday Evening 


October 7 





erture, The Merry Wives of Windsor Nicolai 
Bridal Chorus, The Rose Maiden Cowen 
Walther’s Prize Song, Die Meistersinger Wagner 

Frank V. Pollock 
Scherzo, Midsummer Night’s Dream Mendelssohn 
Hollow Thunders the Storm, Arminius Bruch 
Miss Cushing 
Spinning ( ywrus, The Flying Dutchman Wagner 
Aria, La Traviata Verd 
Madame Sembricl 
March Movement, Symphony Pathetique I'schaikowsky 
Sleep, My Flower. | : ; Kjerulf 
Eventide } a | Abt 
Concerto, E minor, Pathetiqu« Liszt 
Richard Burmeister 
© Du Mein Holder Abend Stern, Tannhauser Wagner 
Ju 1 Walker 
Triumphant March Damascus, Naaman Costa 
Frihlingstimmen Waltz Johann Strauss 
Madame Sembrich 
Soldiers’ Chorus, Faust Gounod 
A New ‘* Don Giovanni.’’ 

Antonio Scontrino, professor at the Royal Musical In 
stitute, of Florence, is about to enrich the world with a 
new “Don Giovanni It is in three acts, and the libretto 
is taken from Zorilla’s well-known drama. Whether the 
new Don will k Mozart's Don, as Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville” killed Paisielo’s, may well be doubted 


A Wagner Letter. 


A hitherto unknown letter of Richard Wagner addressed 


been published. He was 
then, 1859-60, living in the Newton, 


Baudelaire also lodged, and Wagner began to finish “Tris 


to his landlord in Paris has jus 


Rue where Gautier and 


tan.” The house no longer exists. His letter, dated July 
15, 1860, says he wished the landlord could only see the 
place; the street is so narrow that no flacre can enter it; a 
whole family of his friends, ladies and children, had to 
walk in rents of rain, and lakes of mud, to the Rue de 
Chemin de Versailles. The house is uninhabitable; he cat 


not get rid of the garbage, which offends his sight and in 


fects the air. He wants to get out of the unlucky dwelling 
where he is imprisoned. He wishes cancel his lease 
Ihe appeal seems to have been successful, for soon after he 
went to live in Rue d’Aumale, where he worked indus 
triously at “Tristan whi he designed for a first pe 
formance in Paris, March 13, 1861 
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ee THRANE concluded a big piece 

of work this week when he included the 
Kaltenborn Orchestra with Franz Kaltenborn as 
conductor among his many attractions for the 
season. The orchestra will give a series of Sunday 
night concerts in Carnegie Hall. A full page “ad.” 
in another part of this issue gives more details. 


PUDOR AGAIN. 


UR old friend, Heinrich Pudor, is at it again. 

This time it is Russian music. Pudor is a 

violoncellist, and is now at St. Petersburg. Here is 
his opinion of some Russian music: 

“I dare say that the love of the Russian music, 
the belief in it, and even the standard of its inter- 
pretation, is in Great Britain and Germany greater 
than here. The Russians have a great admiration 
for Rubinstein, but they do not seem fully to appre- 
ciate Tschaikowsky, and they do not seem to un- 
derstand Rimsky-Korsakoff. On the other hand, 
they think too much of Glinka, and the new young 
Russian school is not appreciated at all in Russia. 
When we played here Tschaikowsky’s ‘Pathétique’ 
I found that both the public and the musicians 
knew the work less than we do in Great Britain, 
and also less admire it. But there are many great 
works of the Russian school which should be heard 
more frequently in England; for instance, Tschai- 
kowsky’s serenade for string orchestra and Tschai- 
kowsky’s third suite for full orchestra, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ballet suite, ‘Mlada,’ and the same com- 
poser’s ‘Spanish Capriccio’; then Sokolow’s sym- 
phonies, &c.”’ 

In commenting upon this the London Musical 
Standard remarks: 

“As for the Russians not understanding Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, why, the Germans took a long while to 
understand their Wagner. But M. Pudor is mis- 
taken in supposing that Tschaikowsky’s third 
Suite for orchestra and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Mlada’ 
Suite and ‘Spanish Capriccio’ have not yet been 
performed in London. But we have not heard any 
of Sokolow’s symphonies.” 

New York was ahead of London and St. Peters- 
burg in its appreciation of Tschaikowsky. See 
files of THE MusicaL Courter for the past ten 
years and more. 


PSYCHICS IN MUSIC. 

= a late number of THE MusicaL Courier a re 

mark of Mozart was quoted. The composer of 
“Don Giovanni,” “L’Enlevement du Serail,” of so 
much else that is always charming, said, speaking 
of the impressions and reminiscences of infancy 
and youth, and, perhaps it may be said, of later 
years, that we preserve them “without knowing that 
we felt them; they vanish in the course of our 
worldly life, but when it comes to put them into 
music they all return to my mind and I feel moved 
to the bottom of my soul.” In other words, his 
music is an expression of the emotions aroused in 
his soul by certain reminiscences or experiences. 
Berlioz, as was also quoted, cried that external 
aspects of nature absorbed him completely; he felt 
what he could not express—that is, express in 
words, for he told Smithson that it would re- 
quire a chorus of 150 voices and an orchestra of 
100 musicians to tell her how he loved her. He 
felt, as a very different type of man, Mendelssohn, 
writes, that words are vague and ambiguous and 
that music fills the soul with ideas that words can- 
not convey. Many musicians have expressed, more 
or less forcibly, similar opinions, and need not be 
quoted. ; 

Sut there are in this case, as in matrimony, two 
parties. Granted that some scenes, some events, 
excite in the musician certain feelings, and that 
these feelings find expression in the music, can the 
listener to the music trace his way back to the com- 
poser’s emotions, and thence still backward to 
what aroused these emotions? It is always easier, 


as a schoolboy knows, to differentiate than to in- 
tegrate. Take the case of a great poet, Goethe, the 
all-sided. He confessed to Mendelssohn that when 
he heard a symphony of Bach he seemed to see a 
procession of grave personages in gala dress slowly 
ascending the steps of a grand marble staircase. 
What would the old cantor of St. Thomas’ think of 
this interpretation? Is this a vision that Bach’s 
symphonies arouse? 

In the music drama the text gives the key to the 
music, and the music reinforces the text. In the 
case of program music it is difficult to find the con- 
nection between the program and the music, unless 
it is obtruded, it may be said, mechanically. In our 
old friend, “The Battle of Prague,” the drums tell 
us that the cannons are firing, and some weird dis- 
cords represent the groans of the wounded, and M. 
Saint-Saéns, in his “Rouet d’Omphale,” makes his 
orchestra buzz like any spinning wheel. 

It is in absolute music that the difficulty of find 
ing the composer’s idea from his musical expression 
thereof is most sensible. It is all very well for 
George Sand to say that music makes us see ex- 
terior objects through a vaporous veil that enlarges 
and consecrates, that it evokes and colors the 
visions of the past. Certainly, for the composer; 
but, again, where does the listener come in? “The 
best music,” a pious poet writes, “generates in me 
vain shadows, so to speak, of feeling, of joy, of 
ceaseless sorrow, of desire, of dread, of objectless 
pity, of a pride that sinks at the last note, of violent 
impulses to impossible actions. It suggests con 
fused, fantastic images, hints at dialogues, at dramas 
in a language unknown, remote from any other, all 
stamped with human passion, and yet with certain 
resemblances to the logical ratiocinations of this 
ordinary world.” 

Much has been said and written about music, 
Rubinstein wisely says, but no one has explained to 
us the essence of the art. In fact, when we examine 
the anomalies it presents we arrive at the conclusion 
that it is beyond our means. It is often accessible 
to a child, but impenetrable to the old and wise. 
The former has the sense of rhythm and measure, 
the latter cannot distinguish 3-4 time from 4 time. 
The former are impressed to the depths of their 
being, the latter hear only a buzzing in the ears. 

“Marvelous, enchanting art, captivating, yet mis- 
understood chiefly in its instrumental manifestations 
by the majority of men, even by great poets and 
philosophers.” 

The simple truth seems to be that the impressions 
produced on a listener by any given piece of music 
depends on the listener alone, and it will be as diffi 
cult to formulate any rule respecting these sound 
impressions as it is in the much discussed case of 
color hearing. That certain sounds or certain in- 
struments produce in certain persons impressions 
of color may be assumed as proved by a cloud of 
witnesses. Sut these witnesses are generally 
vague and often at variance with one another. 
Theophile Gauthier in 1843 said green sounds, red, 
blue, yellow sounds come to his ears in perfectly 
distinct waves. He confesses, however, that when 
he heard the “sound of colors” he was under the 
influence of bashish. At other times the creator of 
“Mile. Maupin” described music as an expensive 
noise. Still more mysterious than color hearing 
are the musical phantoms which Dr. Chr. Ruths 
has been investigating. He has seen an oil painting 
by an artist inspired by Beethoven’s A major Sym- 
phony, and he seems to suggest that the figures of 
all mythologies are to be explained as music phan- 
toms. For the perception of these phantoms cer- 
tain very peculiar temperaments are required, and 
with regard to them we can only repeat with Rubin- 
stein, “To explain the source of music is beyond 
our means,” or, as an ingenious Frenchman puts it, 
“Music is, after all, woman. Wagner’s drama is a 
divine woman, who wants to play the man. She 
had better remain woman. And, besides, she most 
frequently does so.” 
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THE OPERA QUESTION. 


> 


By the Editor. 


Paris, September 2, 1899 
HERE are three sores on the body operatic, as 
has frequently been animadverted upon in 
these columns, and they are represented by the con- 
ditions prevailing in Paris, London and New York, 
which must, sooner or later, result in a recurrence 
of pecuniary or artistic or moral bankruptcy unless 
they are remedied. At present the repertory here is 
“Faust,” “The Prophet” and “Les Huguenots”; but 
the French public is not now interested in operas of 
Gounod or Meyerbeer, so long as the performance 
at Rennes is in progress, nor has there ever been a 
deep seated love for music as music on the part 
of the French. The success of an opera here de- 
pends upon its stage effectiveness, the personnel of 
it, the relation of the composer as a person to the 
French nation and the clacque. These units com- 
bined will make an opera a success for the time 
being, provided it has some merit; and merit it 
must have, of some degree at least, if such a man 
as Gailhard selects the work for production. but 
music as music, music absolute in the form of sym- 
phony or quartet or piano or other sonatas has no 
cult here, and that is one reason why there are no 
halls adapted for such performances. 

This applies with equal force to opera in its mu- 
sical sense, and this psychological phenomenon also 
accounts for the rejection of Hector Berlioz by his 
own nation. Music as absolute art, standing apart 
from any relation with accessories or appearing in 
the form of classical opera, never appealed to the 
French, and this is well known and understood 
outside of France, and was thoroughly and even tri- 
umphantly appreciated by Berlioz himself in his 
later days. The nation has a rhythm distinct from 
that of all other nations, and a rhythm and melodic 
phraseology which have never been accepted be- 
yond its border, as were the Irish, Scotch, Hun- 
garian, Scandinavian, Polish, Italian or even the 
Spanish (bolera, for instance) rhythms and rhymes. 
The truth of it is that the French music is not 
rhythmic, but counter-rhythmic and unrhythmic, 
while the phrases are patches and exclamations in 
stead of melodic thought. 

This day, all over France, the people sing in 
unison and always out of tune. A spontaneous 
harmonic invention, as is frequently heard in 
America when two or three or four negroes sing 
together, or our boys sing, is unknown in France, 
and would be considered cacophanous. The tone 
of the French language, produced through the nose 
in many vowels and vowel combinations, is a 
radical opposition to tonal purity in the music 
sense, and nearly every one of the hundred thousand 
chansons sung (as is supposed), from Dunkirk to 
Biarritz, is spoken or declaimed or given in an 
abnormal recitative. It is a distinct and separate 
music sense which the Frenchman has, if it can be 
called musical, and it has no feature of association 
with what is known as music in any other land. 

Besides all this natural impediment to musical 
development, the fetish of tradition keeps the old 
line of operas afloat and wrecks all attempts at in- 
novation. Puccini’s “Bohéme,” Mascagni’s “Ca- 
valleria,’ Leoncavallo’s “Paggliacci” all made per- 
manent successes in all countries of the Continent 
and in Mexico and North and South America; here 
they were occasionally tolerated. The trouble with 
them was that they were new and not in the tra- 
ditional line. Verdi’s name is a power here in the 
traditional sense, and hence his later works were 
accepted, but no great outpouring of the masses 
supports even those works as the traditional operas 
are supported. 

The Frenchman is happy in the thought that he 
represents the highest culture of the age, and he 


can again point to the 1900 Exposition as recurring 
evidence of the fact that the world must come to 
him to celebrate its centennial birthday, and this 
sentiment keeps him at home in a country which 
is one of the paradises of earth. He does not travel, 
not even in his own land, and he never cares to 
hear what is doing elsewhere. He rejects compara- 
tive criticism, for no other country has critics, and 
he refuses to take the trouble to try to understand 
that there exists any civilization worthy of the name 
outside of that which is known as the French. The 
whole world makes its pilgrimage to Paris, and that 
proves his premise. Frenchman are entirely im 
pervious to affairs beyond their country unless they 
address themselves to their interests, and then they 
become temporarily intensely alert, but they guide 
themselves entirely in accordance with their own 
indigenous mental steering gear and can compre- 
hend no other. Hence the French never learn 
another language. 

Indeed, it is more difficult for a Frenchman to 
learn any other language than it is for anyone to 
learn any foreign, even the most outlandish, 
tongue. It is much easier for an Englishman to 
learn Chinese or for a Japanese to learn German 
or for a Chinaman to learn Russian than it is for 
a Frenchman to learn any language, because all 
other nations have been educating themselves to 
endeavor to think out some of the problems affect 
ing their neighbors, whereas this is a matter to- 
ward which the French assume a contemptuous 
attitude of indifference. In the eyes of thousands 
of Frenchmen it was an offense on the part of Sara 
Bernhardt to play “Hamlet,” simply because it was 
written by an outsider. Shakespeare is not known 
in France, and the sympathy for his works ex- 
hibited by Berlioz gives another clue to the im- 
possibility of reconciling the latter’s methods with 
I'rench mental action, particularly of his day, when 
chauvinism had not yet lost the two provinces 
These are some of the inner motifs at work in main- 
taining and retaining on the opera stage here the 
“Mignons,” the “Prophets,” the “Huguenots” and 
other old stagers. Massenet has had some success 
in France, for he is a Frenchman and does good 
French work, and has had a number of remarkable 
artists to do the reproductive work with astonish- 
ing and felicitous results. One of his best operas, 
“Werther,” probably the most legitimate from the 
musical point of view, ranks higher in Austria and 
Germany than it does here. The subject is German, 
but so is “Mignon,” both from the same source, as 
“Faust” also is, and hence that cannot be urged as 
the reason. The reason is a purely musical one 
There are no episodes in it that can fascinate the 
fantastic imagination of these people, who require 
color, imagery, symbolism and daring contrast to 
hold them. The strictly legitimate, absolute tone 
effect worked out on the basis of logic, depending 
upon development to prove its truth and illustrating 
it through architectonic, has no interest for them, 
which is another evidence to prove the inevitable 
failure of Berlioz here, and the rejection of much 
that is best in Saint-Saéns; in fact, of nearly all that 
is best. Heaven only knows when his G minor or 
C minor Concerto was played here, and one per- 
formance would not prove anything anyhow 

The inability of the French to assimilate the 
music of the classics and their intense hostility to 
the foreign intrusion in any department of art will 
always keep the opera scheme here in a precarious 
condition. The Paris opera cannot compare with 
those of German cities for enterprise or exploitation, 
as a glance at the back numbers of THE Musica 
COURIER will show hundreds of new operas staged 
and experimented with in German opera houses 
during the past two years only, while very little in 
the shape of novelty has been attempted here 
There is no demand for it. The people know noth- 
ing of these things, for the French press pays no 
attention to these subjects, feeding the people en- 
tirely on native pabulum of a kind that suits the 
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personal or political ambition or aim of the editor 
While such a condition might be of great advan 
tage to other nations, and certainly to the enemies 
of France, the friends of that country deplore it, 
knowing at the same time their inability to impress 
the French people sufficiently to rouse them for the 


purpose of remedying it. 


New YORK AND LONDON 


New York and London will never rise to an 
artistic operatic plane so long as their speculative 
opera scheme is based upon the narrow bevel of a 
star system, depending, as it must, and as it con 
sistently should, upon the capacity of the manager 
and the star combined to create a stir that centres 
itself upon the personal conduct of the star for the 
time being. This forced development of individual 
ism divests the aim and object of their artistic pre 
tense and distorts the esthetic and educational 
phases of opera and music by displacing the com 
position and its purpose and substituting in its 
place a man or woman who becomes the central 
figure around which the opera is made to dance 
attendance for the purpose of increasing the com 
mercial value of the star. The system is a com 
plete prostitution of art, a conversion of a trust for 
gain and a permanent detriment to the intellectual 
improvement of the people. It constitutes a mal 
formation, it cripples all effort to secure repose and 
critical judgment, and it distracts and misleads the 
young generation by obtruding an element which 
was supposed to have been a means by making it 
the end of the work. 

The two great communities of wealth, culture, 
cosmopolitanism and intellectual empire, the one 
on the eastern continent, the other on the western, 
have become the residui of a practice that must cer 
tainly defeat the labors of some of the greatest 
composers that ever lived, for opera was not written 
for star exploitation, and could not have attained 
such a force and maintained its standard as an 
appealing element of culture had its creators made 
it for any other purpose than a reflection of an 
artistic or ethical law, and sometimes both. Neither 
Mozart nor Beethoven nor Berlioz nor Verdi nor 
Wagner had the ballerina or the fioratura singer 
or the great Signor Buffalundo, the basso pro 
fundo, in mind when he wrote his opera. The com 
posers had a definite artistic purpose in view. All 
this has been circumvented by the star system, to 
which everything in the shape of a supposed impedi 
ment must be sacrificed. We all know Adelina 
Patti’s and other singers’ sacrilegious practice of 
transposition when the keys did not suit them, and 
this is merely one of hundreds of offenses against 
the artistic conscience 

This star system places New York and London 
outside of the pale of operatic evolution as Paris is 
outside of the pale for reasons given. These three 
cities will continue to remain centres of sensational 
ism and will develop still further the corruption 
that grows out of the competing personal pro 
paganda nourished by the star system. The art 
of opera will be confused into an estimation of in 
dividual values, and the whole fabric will finally 
descend into a scramble which must involv 
manager, composer, publisher, critic and star in a 
degrading co-operation for the purpose of mis 
leading the public in order to despoil it 

Nothing can be done to remedy these conditions 
in the three great capitals. They are now in ex 
cellent trim to continue indefinitely, and the dis 
order or disease must run its course. The regenera 
tion must come from the people, as it always does, 
either through a sudden wholesome reaction or 
through the force of an intelligence that can edu 
cate them up to a realization of the seriousness of 
the evil. As the case stands to-day there is no 
possibility to achieve artistic representation of opera 
in any of the three cities, and the greatest sufferers 
in the long run, next to the people themselves, will 
be the singers themselves, for the ultimate object of 
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their pursuit—the participation in artistic creations 

no longer exists. Most of them appear as clowns 
now to those who carefully observe the disintegra- 
tion of opera by making of it a circus for the ex- 
hibition of individual vocal necromancy. That was 
never the object of the operatic art. 


IS SCHUMANN SECOND-RATE? 


2 ET Nordau mock as he will, there is a definite 

feeling at the end of every century that stock 
must be taken, statements transferred and the dead 
years made to yield a certain account of themselves. 
So we find the critics busy measuring and weigh- 
ing, putting to credit that which once figured, and 
prominently, on debit. And it is a pleasing occu- 
The critical appraiser of music has not 
been idle. Since Schumann’s days a sifting and 
a readjusting has been going on. Before Schu- 
In London town 


pation. 


mann, the slaughter of the saints. 
there dwells a man of blood and iron, a very Bis- 
marck among critics. At first decried as an icono- 
clast, John I’. Runciman has been discovered as a 
madman with an exceeding sound method. It is 
this: he hates mediocrity, hence the tears of the 
innocent middle class composers and the unusual 
indignation of the academic conventicle. To call 
Mr. Runciman a bull in a china shop would be 
flattering the animal and the china. The china is 
usually of an inferior sort, although making a huge 
clatter when upset. Ina word, J. F. R. is a serious 
entity in the critical world, who has with ruthless 
horns cruelly gored the reputations of Grieg and 
Saint-Saéns—gored them past mending. But when 
he attacks Schumann serious. 
Schumann is the last stronghold of the Romantic 
school, the narrow plank of salvation between the 
two mighty peaks, Beethoven and Wagner. 

To the Dome, an English publication, Mr. Runci- 
man contributed an article called “Robert Schu- 
mann: An Impertinence.” Now, the study is not 
an impertinence. It is seriously, even coldly, 
written. Schumann as man, as critic and composer 
is considered, and this is the final summing up of 
“But, for me, the true Schumann 


matters become 


the Englishman: 
is the gentle, clever man, who married and adored 
Clara, who failed in huge symphonies and wrote 
wonderful little piano snatches and songs, who 
knew some kinds of good music from some bad 
kinds, but could not distinguish between Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn. He was a charming little 
creature, who should have been born when the 
world was younger and it was possible to possess a 
small talent without feeling it necessary to pose as 
an artistic giant.”’ 

Was Schumann a second-rate composer? He 
certainly never posed as an artistic giant. The 
Schumannites tried to drape upon him the mantle 
of the dead Ludwig the Symphonist, but his talent 
was too attenuated. Brahms, the Brahms Robert 
Schumann discovered, is a greater symphonist, a 
greater musical thinker, indeed, the greatest musical 
thinker since Beethoven. But was Schumann a 
second-rate composer? 

He is not the equal, if you come to yards and 
inches, of Bach, of Mozart, of Handel or of Bee- 
thoven. He had not the fine, formal sense of Men- 
delssohn, nor the gift of writing purely idiomatic 
piano music as Chopin had. The free, unconfined, 
melodic genius of Schubert was not his, and he 
seldom generated the patience to fairly finish a 
work. So we find in his four symphonies gropings 
after ideas, the inarticulate strivings of a fantastic 
soul, to whom music meant something besides 
music; poetry, perhaps, and often painting. Mr. 
Runciman is quite right in posing Schumann as 
one, not an absolute musician. He played the part 
of a small John the Baptist to Richard Wagner’s 
Messiah. His was a voice crying in the wilderness, 
but what a lovely, what an incomparably romantic 
voice it is! He, before Wagner, began associating 





music with concrete images; he named his musical 
mirages, and since his death the practice has gone 
to dangerous lengths. 

The Schumann symphonic music is largely ex- 
perimental. Our dissenting critic is shocked at the 
notorious shifting of the theme a third above in the 
beginning of the B flat major Symphony. He does 
not err. It reminds one of a pianist and an alternate 
fingering for a disputed passage. The truth is 
Schumann’s lungs were not made for large breathed 
symphonic themes. He is essentially a miniaturist. 
His most genial—in the German sense—work, the 
A minor piano Concerto, is a set of delicate, cameo- 
like pictures. There is not a whole phrase in the 
entire concerto as big, as pregnant, as musical, as 
the opening of the G major concerto for the same 
instrument by Beethoven, and later 
wrote the “Emperor.’’ As to the orchestral vest- 
ment of the symphonies, any youth scoring at 
school could give Schumann points. He learned 
his craft too late in the day. Compared to the 
Brahms symphonies, either in form or color, 
counterpoint or creative power, Schumann sinks to 
His deficiency on the intellectual 
revealed in his 


Beethoven 


the second-rate. 
side—the musical intellectual—is 
weak working out sections, in his meaningless 
repetitions—here Mr. Runciman should be read— 
and in his general inability to pursue relentlessly a 
theme to its logical conclusion. His early piano 
music he confessed himself as being “dreary stuff.” 
At song writing Schubert and Robert Franz ex- 
celled him; Brahms equaled him. In the six large 
volumes of the Jurgensen edition of piano pieces 
there is not the wealth of Chopin, and some 
}rahmsaners declare that Schumann “anticipated” 
their favorite master. Setting aside the pleasing 
and unconscious irony of this claim, also any com- 
parison with the Chopin music—which would be 
we need but consider the Fan- 





unfair and futile 
taisie in C, the symphonic studies, the sonatas and a 
few of the minor pieces. 

Here we get the true Schumann, the lovely and 
great Schumann. Because he did not choose to 
inclose his best thoughts within the metallic walls 
of the sonata, or let them dance archly and lan- 
guorously, as did Chopin, in valse and mazurka, he 
need not be censured. Schumann is difficult to 
define. He is first a poet, then a musician. The 
poetic image was formed; the tone followed. So we 
get “Traumeswirren,” “Warum,” “Aufschwung,” 
would quite as sweet 

A Romantic born, his musical 
sacred 


and these roses smell 
by any other name. 
architecture is often reared in secret and 
by-ways. The path to his votive temple, where is 
exposed a dream of troubled beauty, is narrow and 
devious. In the tanglewood a star glimmers, but, 
oh, the slippery pitfalis, the harmonic quagmires, 
the darkness! When the star is fairly reached, 
fairly descried, it is not the sun, but a charming, 
poetic satellite. The C major Fantaisie is great 
piano music; not formally great—the style is too 
involved—yet it is Schumann. One would not have 
a note altered, although a movement added might 
mend matters. There is no gainsaying the indi- 
viduality of the melodies; the rich, dreamy fantasy 
of the first movement. But, like the first movement 
of the F sharp minor Sonata, the F minor Sonata, 
it is the best. The familiar Schumann “slump” 
follows. Despite the virility of the E flat march, the 
tenderness of the arietta—in the F sharp minor 
Sonata—and the theme and variations of the F 
minor Sonata, the keen intensity of inspiration 
pales after the initial movements of each. The G 
minor Sonata is pretty, but rather chattersome. 
Op. 12 and the novellettes, the “Humoreske” and 
“Kreisleriana,” are notable specimens of mastery in 
miniature. The ideas are poetic, and where pro- 
lixity sounds not its dull trumpet, there Schumann 
is at his most eloquent. 

The songs are, after Schubert’s, the most sub- 
jective in the literature. Here again formal excel- 


spontaneous surge of feeling. Schumann's best 
songs were written during his long courtship and in 
the first years of his singularly happy married life. 
Runciman is right. His was not a great personality. 
Modest to morbidity, he passed a retired, unselfish 
existence, almost a victim to his love for a clever 
but vastly overrated wife. Never a dominating na 
ture in private, his intimate intellectual self was ex- 
pressed in his critical writings. He discovered 


Schubert, he discovered Chopin and Brahms. 
Surely this is enough to satisfy the longings of any 
critic. He did not develop much of a literary style, 
for he came too early under the influence of the 
That he would have 


Even his sym- 


rhapsodical Jean Paul Richter. 
been a great pianist is doubtful. 
phonic variations do not betray the temperament of 
the virtuoso, captivating and difficult as they are. 
One should not wonder because he admired Men- 
delssohn and failed to find the greatness of Wagner. 
Berlioz, a more superior critic, entirely missed the 
significance of the music of the future. Schumann 
as a critic was a welcome force, and here we think 
Mr. Runciman underrates his importance. He 
lashed philistine Germany with his pen, for he, too, 
could be vitriolic, and he smoothed the way for 
Wagner and the realists without knowing it. The 
Romantics were born decrepit. They were wonder 
children who dug their own graves. Schumann is 
one of them. His music is fast receding into the 
sweet dusk of all romantic music. Overripe at the 
start, its lushness presaged early decay. The piano 
concerto is a classic, the Rhenish Symphony will be 
played on occasion, while the others furnish an 
object lesson. The songs have exceeding charm 
and the piano music is an enchanted region in which 
may be found strange wastes, perilous crevasses, 
startling precipices, hardy wild flowers, flowers of 
tropical brilliancy and perfume 
Therein range shapes of half forgotten dreams and 
the pallid aspirations of the dreamer-poet. The sky 
is seldom seen, yet it is of tender blue, and misty 
vault. “Les 


overpowering 


banners stream over its contracted 


nuages jamie les nuages la-bas!’’ one cries with 


Baudelaire, and the twilight creeps on us and 
naught is discerned but the impenetrable forest 
Schumann’s genius is like one of those dense Ger- 
man forests which cannot be seen because of the 
trees. 

But the chamber music 

At last we are on solid ground and in the clear 
ing. 


quintets, imitative on the formal side, here Schu 


As imitative as are the quartets, duos and 


mann is at his happiest. The molds are not large, 
and so he filled them easily, consciously easy, with 
beautifully sounding, beautifully thought and 
wrought music. The Piano Quintet is magnificent 
It is the noblest of them all. The Piano Quartet is not 
much below it in quality, while the D minor Piano 
and Violin Sonata and at least one of the string 
quartets are masterpieces of their sort, the sort be- 
ing the romantic and emotional. Schumann may 
have taken the later Beethoven string quartets as 
his model, but he produced something quite indi 
vidual and most Schumannish. One may fancy the 
time when the Piano Concerto will be supplanted 
by newer and smarter examples, but the Piano 
Quintet, never! 

Thus Runciman: “A gentleman, sweet, kindly; 
a fireside man, a dreamer of the vaguest of vague 
dreams; a man destitute of high imaginative pow 
ers, but not without fancy, rather commonplace, and 
never intended by nature to take the place in the 
world he sought to take.” 

Schumann is all fancy, imagination in the sub 
limer sense he has not. He is pure Teuton, and if 
he had not been a composer would have blown po 
etical bubbles into the air and watched them as 
they burst. Reverye personfied he is, and when 
roused to action his gestures are those of the star- 
tled sonnambulist. Schumann 


is a second-rate 
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composer, but second-rate in no invidious sense. 
His music, like himself, is generally lacking in pro- 
file, but it is music that soothes in this electric, nerv- 
ous age, and to him must be accorded the great 
praise and the most sympathetic homage. He is 
not the Browning, but the Jean Paul Richter of 


music. 


THE AMERICAN COM- 
POSER. 
ULL wearily THe Musica. Courter is pre- 
pared to take up its war-cry of the past sea- 
son, and to chant in sombre, even plaintive strains, 
the little old ditty of “America for Americans!” In 
the meanwhile the native musicians are eating their 
three meals of hoe cakes daily (when opulent), and 


OH, YES! 


wondering if the day will ever dawn when they can 
absorb a succulent beef steak, or coquet with their 
gastronomical functions by toying with the wine 
“The Allobroges have left the up- 
American nation is overrun with 


when it is red 
and the 
barbarians more grievously than was ever ancient 


lands,” 


Rome. 

The home products in the shape of musicians are 
wailing apprehensively, for it is now a question but 
of a few weeks when the supply of hoe cakes will 
be reduced, and the invading barbarians will fatten 
themselves upon this tribute demanded from our 
patient artists. Far into their holes American mu- 
sicians will creep. They will compose with the con- 
sciousness that their works will not for zons be 
heard elsewhere than in their own heads; they will 
sing gratuitously for charities and benefits, at which 
the foreigner audibly sniffs: they will plav their big 
concertos in shabby front parlors, while no man is 
near to hear the good music which so blithsomely 
falls from their skilled fingers. Awav in the dis- 
tance the loud, triumphant music of the invading 
hordes assures them with impudent inflection that 
the home artists are valued by their fellow citizens 
considerably below the Biblical thirty cents. The 
foreigners will play and sing to us, and we will pour 
Thev 


will force their compositions upon us, and we will 


the good gold into their cavernous purses 


stamp them as “works of genius,” no matter how 
patiently mediocritv claims them. Our musicians 
will hear the echo of all this, and starved and up 
happy. discouraged to death, they will mourn to 
beat the band. Yea! verily thev will mourn until 
the proverbial Fond Dove will be forced to resign 
its position 

Watch them fly, decked in the bizarre hair and 
caudy colors of the true barbarian from the mvstic 
land of Bohemia. Small wonder that before these 
noisy hosts the timid. retiring. home artist retreats 
tearful eves and emptv pocketbook and 
stomach. Thev have scooped the engagements: 
they have caused the slightly soiled collars of im- 


while they enunciate 


with 


presarios and critics to wilt 
in monosvlilabic grunts those things thev wish done 
for them. What can an honest American attired 
in the harmless name of Tones or Smith do in com- 
netition with these visitors with names like oppro- 
brious epithets? A svmphonv bv Tohn Tones, the 
creat American composer. would be hooted from 
the land were it the “Eroica” itself. Attach to some 
rag-time medley a woe-begone. desolate. hav-fever 
name like Xzavi, and there would not be a con- 
ductor in the land who would not give it the post 
Americans are not im- 
It seems to tickle 


of honor. Surely as yet 
munes from the foreigner habit. 
our sense of the artistic and our self-respect to offer 
our own children as sacrifices at the altar of these 
foreign gods with the improper names. 

As this season looks from afar, American artists 
might as well start into the laundry business, or*do 
plain sewing. About a dozen of our people will 
succeed; as for the rest, well, they might as well be 
composing fancy epitaphs for their own tombstones, 
should they be fortunate enough to escape a pau- 


doesn’t know it as yet, is already a “Hic jacet,” and 
the end is not yet. 

A great and glorious season this is going to be, 
and we would look forward greedily were the 
American artists and composers to share in it half 
and half, but as it is we at once welcome the music 
and bewail the situation. 

The American composer! 


Oh, yes! “He’s a 


proud stomach, give him a meal of chaff.” 


” Clara Butt, the contralto, doesn’t make a great 

success this season, aside from her drawing 
power as an artist, it will not be the fault of her 
managers, for she is lucky enough to have three of 
them. 

She comes to America under the management of 
N. Vert, of London, and Henry Wolfsohn also has 
an interest in many of her appearances here 

Between November 12 and December 7 Manager 
Charles L. Young has a contract with her for a 
series of ten concerts, with the exception of Novem 
ber 17 and 18, when she will sing with the Pittsburg 
Orchestra, and he also has charge of her first ap 
pearance at the Metropolitan Opera House on Sun 
day evening, November 12 
aie 

HE festival in Maine, under the directorship of 

W. R. Chapman, promises to be the most in- 
teresting of all, presenting as it will many superior 
soloists in many of the uniformly popular choral 
works and solos. Director Chapman has 
shown his loyalty to the American cause by bring 
American talent, with the result that 


great 


ing forward 
many American voices trained exclusively here will 
be heard. The programs and soloists merit large 
audiences, and, inasmuch as these festivals make 
largely for the musical culture of Maine, the inhab 
itants of this State should see to it that they are 
financial successes, thereby encouraging their con 
tinuance. It would be well for every State in the 
Union to follow the example of Maine, for it would 
aid materially in nationalizing American music, and 


this is what we are all after 


The Castle Square Opera Company. 


Tue SEASON oF OperRA IN ENGLISH AT THE AMERICAN THE 


aTRE Witt Becrn WitH “Dre MEIsTERSINGER” OcTOBER 2 
FE LABORATE preparations are making by the 

Square Opera Company for the production of Wag 
ner’s “Die Meistersinger” in the American Theatre Monday 
The opera will, as has been stated, be 


Castle 


night, October 2 

sung in English for the first time in New York 

proposed to make the presentation a notable one 
This will be the cast: 


and it is 


William Mertens 
E. N. Knight 
Homer Lind 


Hans Sachs 
Pogner 
Beckmesser 


Kothner Harry Luckston 
Walter farron Berthald 
David Harry Davies 


Watchman Percy Walling 
Yvonne de Trevi 


Marie Mattfeld 


Eva 


Magdalene 


During the series of performances O. P. Regneas will 


alternate as Hans Sachs, H. L. Butler as Pogner, Joseph 
F. Sheehan as Walter and Miss Cecile Hardy as Eva 

of subscription seats for the third season of 
opera in English by the Castle Square Opera Company 
will begin at the box office of the American Theatre 


Thursday, September 21 (to-morrow), at 9 o'clock in the 


The sale 


morning 

Seats may be secured at the same time for “We ’Uns of 
Tennessee,” which will be revived the night of Monday, 
September 25, running one week, with a matinee Wednes 
day and other Saturday This thrilling drama_ will 
an appropriate attraction for Dewey week, as the 
of the plot involves the exciting military 
Promi 


prove 
development 
operations which took place in the spring of 1898 
nent in the cast of actors engaged for this production are« 
Elmer Grandin, Affis Warner, Lee Arthur, Grace Sher 


wood and Gertrude Liddy 


17 








HOPIN’S Essay IN LARGER CYCLICAL FORMS 


( 
(,; ¥ DE MAUPASSANT put 


widely diverse number of novels in a famous 


before us a 


essay attached to the definitive edition of his mas 


terpiece, “Pierre et Jean,” and puzzlingly asked the 
If “Don Quixote” is one 


If “Les 


list, what are we to 


real form of the novel 


how can “Madame Bovary” be another? 


Miserables” is included in the 
say to Huysmans’ “La Bas’’? 

Just such a question I feel like propounding, sub 
If Scarlatti wrote son 


If the A flat Weber 


a sonata: 


stituting sonata for novel 
atas, what is the Appassionata? 
is one, can the F minor Brahms be called 


Is the Haydn form orthodox and the Schumann 


heterodox? These be enigmas to make weary the 


formalists. Come, let us confess—and in the open 
air. There is a great amount of hypocrisy and cant 
in this matter. We can, as can any conservatory 


student, give the recipe for turning out a smug 
specimen of the form, but when we study the great 
h 


examples, it is just the subtle eluding of hard and 


fast rules that distinguishes the efforts of the mas 
ters from the machine work of apprentices and aca 
demic monsters. Because it is no servile copy of the 
Mozart Sonata, the F sharp minor of Brahms is a 
piece of original art 
well blazed path of Haydn, but study his second 
There 


Beethoven at first trod in the 


period in it sounds the big Beethoven note 


is no final court of appeal in the matter of musi 


cal form, anv more than there is one in the mat 


ter of literary stvle The history of the sonata 


is the history of musicak evolution. Every great 


composer, Schubert included, added to the form, 


filed here, chipped away there, introduced lawless 


ness where reigned prim order—witness the Schu 


mann F sharp minor Sonata—and then came 


Chopin! 
The Chopin sonata has caused almost as much 


bloodless warfare as the Wagner music drama. It 


is all the more ludicrous, for Chopin never wrote 
but one piano sonata that has a classical complex 
4, and was composed as 


i&s1, it 


ion. It is in C minor, op 
early as 1828. Not published until July 
demonstrates without a possibility of doubt that the 
composer has no sympathy for the form. He tries 
so hard and fails so dismally that it is with relief 
the second and third sonatas are reached, for in 
of formal beauty and or 
hil 


them there are traces only 


ganic unity. But then there is much Chopin, w 


? 


little of his precious essence is to be tasted in the 


first sonata 
Chopin wrote of the C minor Sonata \s a pupil 
I dedicated it to Elsner,”’ and—oh, the irony of criti 


' 


cism!—it was praised by the critics because not so 
revolutionary as the Variations, op. 2. This, too, 
despite the larghetto in five-four time Che 


wheezing and all but lifeless 


first movement is 
One asks in astonishment what Chopin is doing in 
this gallery And it is difficult. The 


menuetto is excellent, the trio being a faint approach 


technically 


to Beethoven in color The unaccustomed rhythm 
of the slow movement is irritating The young 
Chopin does net move about as freely as Ben 


jamin Godard in the scherzo of his violin and piano 


sonata in the same measure. Niecks sees naught 


but barren waste in the final | disagree with him 
lhere is a breath of a stirring spirit, an imitative at 


tempt that is more diverting than the ther move 
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ments. Above all is there movement, and the close 
is vigorous, if banal. The sonata is the dullest 
music penned by Chopin, but as a whole it hangs 
together as a sonata better than its two successors. 
So much for an attempt at strict devotion to scho- 
lastic form. 

rom this schoolroom we are transported in op. 
35 to the theatre of larger life and passion. The 
B flat minor Sonata was published May, 1840. Two 
movements are masterpieces; the funeral march 
that forms the third movement is one of the Pole’s 
most popular compositions, while the finale has no 
parallel in piano music. Schumann says that Cho- 
pin here “bound together four of his maddest 
children,” and he is not far astray. He thinks the 
march does not belong where it is. It certainly was 
written before its companion movements. As much 
as Hadow admires the first two movements, he 
groans at the last pair, though they are admirable 
when considered separately. 

These four movements have no common life. 
Chopin asserted that he intended the strange finale 
as a gossiping commentary on the march. “The 
left hand unisino with the right hand are gossiping 
after the march.” Perhaps the last two movements 
do hold together, but what have they in common 
with the first two? Tonality proves nothing. No; 
notwithstanding the grandeur and beauty of the 
grave, the power and passion of the scherzo, the 
Sonata in B flat minor is no more a sonata than a 
sequence of ballades and scherzi. And here we are 
again at the De Maupassant crux. The work could 
never be spared; it is Chopin mounted for action 
and in the thick of the fight. The doppio movemento 
is pulse-stirring, and a strong, curt and charac- 
teristic theme for development. Here is power, and 
in the expanding prologue more than a hint of the 
tragic. The D flat Melody is soothing, charged 
with magnetism, and urged to a splendid fever of 
climax. The working out section is too short and 
dissonantal, but there is development, perhaps 
more technical than logical—I mean by this more 
“pianistic” than intellectually musical—and we 
mount with the composer until the B flat version of 
the second subject is reached. From that on to the 
firm chords of the close there is no misstep, no 
faltering or obscurity. Noble pages have been read, 
and the scherzo is approached with eagerness. 
Again, there is no disappointment. On numerous 
occasions I have testified my regard for this move- 
ment in warm and uncritical terms. It is simply 
unapproachable, simply magnificent. It has no 
equal for lucidity, brevity and polish among the 
works of Chopin, except the Scherzo in C sharp 
minor. There is less irony, more muscularity, and 
more native sweetness in the E flat minor Scherzo. 
[ like the way Kullak marks the first B flat octave. 
It is a pregnant bar. The second I have never heard 
from any pianist but Rubinstein given with the 
proper crescendo. No one else seems to get it ex- 
plosive enough within the walls of one bar. It is a 
true Rossinian crescendo. And in what a wild coun- 
try we are landed when the F sharp minor is crashed 
out! The stormy chromatic double notes—chords 
of the sixth—rush on with incredible fury, and the 
scherzo ends on the very apex of passion. The Trio 
in G flat is a song of songs, its swaying rhythms 
and phrase-echoings investing a melody at once 
sensuous and chaste. The second part and the re- 
turn to the scherzo are proofs of the composer’s 
sense of balance and knowledge of the mysteries of 
anticipation. The closest parallelisms are noticea- 
ble, and the technique being so admirable that the 
scherzo floats in mid-air—Flaubert’s vegy ideal of a 
miraculous style. 

And then follows that deadly Marche Funébre! 
Ernest Newman, in his remarkable “Study of Wag- 
ner,” speaks of the fundamental difference between 
the two orders of imagination, as exemplified by 
Beethoven and Chopin on the one side, Wagner on 
the other. This regarding the funeral marches 











of the three. Newman finds Wagner’s the more 
concrete imagination; the “inward picture” of Bee- 
thoven, and Chopin “much vaguer and more dif- 
fused.” Yet Chopin is seldom so realistic; here are 
the bell-like bases, the morbid coloring. Schumann 
found “it contained much that is repulsive,” and 
Liszt raves rhapsodically over it; for Karasowski it 
was the “pain and grief of an entire nation,’”’ while 
Ehlert thinks “it owes its renown to the wonderful 
effect of two triads, which in their combination pos- 
sess a highly tragical element. The middle move- 
ment is not at all characteristic. Why could it not 
at least have worn second mourning, after so much 
black crépe drapery one should not at least at once 
display white lingerie!’ 

This is cruel. The D flat Trio is logical relief after 
the booming and glooming of the opening. That 
it is “a rapturous gaze into the beatific regions of a 
beyond,” as Niecks writes, I am not prepared to 
say. I do know, however, that the march, when 
isolated, has a much more profound effect than in 
its normal sequence. The presto is too wonderful 
for words. Rubinstein—or was it originally Tausig 
who named it “Night winds sweeping over the 
churchyard graves’? Its agitated, whirring, un- 
harmonized triplets are strangely disquieting. It 
can never be mistaken for mere étude passagework. 
It is too sombre, its curves too full of half-sup- 
pressed meanings, its rush and sub-human growling 
too expressive of something. Just what I cannot 
say. Such music defies definition. Schumann 
compares it to a “sphynx with a mocking smile.” 
To Henri Barbadette it may be “C’est Lazare grat- 
tant de ses ongles la pierre de son tombeau,”’ or, 
like Mendelssohn, one may abhor it, yet it cannot be 
ignored. It has an Asiatic coloring, and to me 
seems like the wavering outlines of light-tipped 
hills seen sharply en silhouette and behind which 
rises and falls a faint, infernal glow. Oh, Music, 
how various are the images thou suggesteth! This 
art paints as many differing pictures as there are 
imaginations for its sonorous background. It is 
not only the universal solvent, as Henry James 
thinks, but it bridges the vast, silent gulfs between 
human souls with its humming eloquence. This 
sonata is not dedicated. 

The third Sonata in B minor, op. 58, has more of 
that undefinable ‘organic unity,” yet, withal, it is 
not so powerful, so pathos breeding or as compact 
of thematic interest as its forerunner. The first page 
to the chromatic chords of the sixth promises much. 
There is a clear statement, a sound theme for de- 
veloping purposes, the crisp march of chord pro- 
gressions, and then—then the edifice goes up in 
smoke. After wreathings and curlings of passage 
work, and on the rim of despair, we witness the 
exquisite budding of the melody in D. It is a noc- 
turne of the morn—if the contradictory phrase be 
allowed. There is morning freshness in its hue and 
scent, and, when it bursts, a parterre of roses. The 
close of the section is inimitable. All the more 
sorrow at what follows. Wild disorder and the 
luxuriance called tropical. When B major is com- 
passed we sigh, for it augurs us a return of delight. 
The ending is not a sonata’s, but a love lyric. For 
Chopin is not the cool breadth and marmoreal 
majesty of blank verse. He sonnets to perfection, 
but the epical air does not fill his nostrils. 

Vivacious, charming, light as a harebell in a soft 
breeze is the Scherzo in E flat. It has a clear ring of 
the scherzo and harks back to Weber in its im- 
personal, amiable hurry. The Jargo is tranquilly 
beautiful, rich in its reverie, lovely in its tune. The 
trio is reserved and hypnotic. The last movement, 
with its brilliancy and force, is a favorite, but it 
lacks weight, and the entire sonata is, as Niecks 
writes, “Affiliated, but not cognate.” It was pub- 
lished June, 1845, and is dedicated to Comtesse E. 
de Perthuis. 

So these sonatas of Chopin are not sonatas at all, 
but, throwing titles to the dogs, would we forego 





the sensations two of them evoke? I think not. 
There is still another, the Sonata in G minor, op. 
65, for piano and ’cello. It is dedicated to Chopin’s 
friend, August Franchomme, the violoncellist. 
Now, while I by no means share Mr. Finck’s ex- 
alted impression of this work, yet I fancy the critics 
have dealt too harshly with it. Robbed of its title 
of sonata—although it apes sedulously the form— 
it contains much pretty music. And it is grateful 
for the ’cello. There is not an abundant literature 
for this kingly instrument, in conjunction with the 
Beethoven, Rubinstein and Brahms—so 
I will admit that he walks 


piano. 
why flaunt by Chopin. 
stiffly, encased in his borrowed garb, but there is 
the andante—short as it is—an effective scherzo 
and a carefully made allegro and finale. Tonal 
monotony is the worst charge to be brought against 
this work. 

I confess that the trio—also in G minor—op. 8, is 
more alluring. It was published March, 1833, and 
dedicated to Prince Anton Radezwill. Chopin later, 
in speaking of it to a pupil, admitted that he saw 
things he would like to change. He also regretted 
not making it for viola, instead of violin, ’cello and 
piano. 

It was worked over a long time, the first move- 
ment being ready in 1833. When it appeared it 
won philistine praise, for its form more nearly ap- 
proximates the sonata than any of his efforts in the 
cyclical order, excepting op. 4. But the piano re- 
ceives the better treatment than the other instru- 
ments. There are many virtuoso passages, but 
again key changes are not frequent enough or dis- 
parate to avoid a montone. Chopin’s imagination 
refuses to become excited when working in the 
larger, open spaces of the sonata form. Like those 
creatures that remain drab of hue in unsympathetic 
or dangerous environment, his music is transformed 
to a bewildering bouquet of color when he breathes 
native air. Think of the wildly modulating Chopin 
of the ballades and the tame, pacing Chopin of the 
sonatas, trio and concertos! The trio opens with 
fire, the scherzo is fanciful, and the adagio charming, 
while the finale is cheerful to loveliness. It might 
figure occasionally on the programs of our chamber 
music concerts, despite its youthful weaknesses. 

There remain the two concertos, which I do not 
intend discussing fully. Not Chopin at his very 
best, the E minor and F minor concertos are fre- 
quently heard because of the chances afforded the 
solo player. I have written elsewhere at length of 
the Klindworth, Tausig and Burmeister versions of 
the two concertos. As time passes I see no reason 
for amending my views on this troublous subject 
Edgar S. Kelly holds a potent brief for the original 
orchestration, contending that it suits the character 
of the piano part. Rosenthal puts this belief into 
practice by playing the older version of the E minor 
with the first long tutti curtailed. But he is not 
consistent, for he uses the Tausig octaves at the 
close of the rondo. While I admire the Tausig 
orchestration, these particular octaves are hideously 
cacaphonic. The original triplet unisons are so 
much more graceful and musical. 

The chronology of the concertos has given rise to 
controversy. The trouble came from the F minor 
Concerto being numbered op. 21, although com- 
posed before the one in E minor. The former was 
published April, 1836; the latter September, 1833. 
The slow movement of the F minor Concerto was 
composed by Chopin during his passion for Con- 
stantia Gladowska She was the “ideal” he men- 
tions in his letters, the adagio of this concerto. This 
larghetto in A flat is a trifle too ornamental for my 
taste, mellifluous and serene as it is. The recitative 
is finely outlined. I think, however, I like the 
romanze of the E minor Concerto. It is less flowery, 
the C sharp minor part is imperious in its beauty, 
while the murmuring mystery of the close mounts 
to the imagination. The rondo is frolicksome, 
tricky, geniale and genuine piano music. It is true 
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the first movement is too long, too much in one 
set of keys, and the working-out section too much in 
the nature of a technical study. The first movement 
of the F minor far transcends it in breadth, passion 
and musical feeling, but it is short and there is no 
coda. Richard Burmeister has supplied the latter 
deficiency in a capitally made cadenza, which 
It is a complete summing up of 
The mazurka-like finale is very 
The con- 


Paderewski uses. 
the movement. 
graceful and full of pure, sweet melody. 
certo is, without doubt, more human than the E 
minor. 

;oth derive from Hummel and Field. 
sage work is superior in design to that of the earlier 


The pas- 


masters, the general character episodical, but epi- 
sodes of rare worth and originality and altogether, 
as Ehlert says, ‘Noblesse oblige—and thus Chopin 
felt himself compelled to satisfy all demands exacted 
of a pianist and wrote the unavoidable piano con- 
certo. It was not consistent with his nature to ex- 
press himself in broad terms. His lungs were too 
weak for the pace in seven league boots so often 
required in a score. The trio and ‘cello sonata 
were also tasks for whose accomplishment Nature 
did not design him. He must touch the keys by 
himself without being called upon to heed the play- 
ers sitting next him. He is at his best when without 
formal restraint; he can create out of his inmost 
soul,” 

“He must touch the keys by himself!” 


you have summed up in a phrase the reason Chopin 


There 


never succeeded in impressing. his individuality 
upon the sonata form and his playing upon the 
masses. His was the lonely soul. George Sand 
knew this when she wrote, “He made an instru- 
ment speak the language of the infinite. Often in 
ten lines that a child might play he has introduced 
poems of unequaled elevation, dramas unrivaled in 
force and energy. He did not heed the great 
material methods to find expression for his genius. 
Neither saxophone nor ophicleide was necessary for 
him to fill the soul with awe. Without church 
organ or human voice he inspired faith and en- 
thusiasm.” 

It might be remarked here that Beethoven, too, 
aroused a wondering and worshipping world with 
out the aid of saxophone or ophicleide. But it is 
needless cruelty to pick at Madame Sand’s criti 
cisms. She had no technical education, and so little 
appreciation of Chopin’s peculiar genius for the 
piano that she could write, “The day will come 
when his music will be arranged for orchestra with 
out change of the piano score.” Which is disaster 
breeding nonsense. We have sounded Chopin's 
weakness when writing for any instrument but his 
own, when writing in any form but his own 

The E minor concerto is dedicated to Fred. Kalk- 
brenner, the F minor to the Comtesse Delphine 
Potocka 


he could forget his only “ideal” in the presence of 


The latter dedication demonstrates that 


the charming Potocka! Ah! these vibratile and 


versatile Poles! 


Mrs. Katherine Fisk in Town. 


Che death of Cornelius Vanderbilt brought Mrs. Fisk 
to New York from Norwalk, where she has been spend 
ing the last days of her vacation. Mrs. Fisk was the con 
tralto soloist at the funeral, which was remarkable for the 
impressive and solemn music accompanying the ceremo 
nies. As Mrs. Fisk’s voice is remarkable for its sympathy 
and ability to touch her audiences, she contributed no 
small amount toward assuaging the grief, which is inevi 
tably felt at the death of so prominent and charitable a 
man. St. Bartholomew’s is more than fortunate to secure 
the services of as musicianly and warmly sympathetic a 


singer as Mrs. Fisk. 





“*TANNHAUSER” IN PARIS. 


—— —= — 


Eightieth Performance. 


Paris, September 7, 18909 


ROBABLY the first unfinished performance of 

Richard Wagner’s “Tannhauser” that ever 
took place on the Paris Grand Opera stage was the 
one of last night, which was the eightieth produc 
tion of the work, and which ended with the end of 
the fourth scene of the third or last act, after Tann 
hauser’s remorse monologue, instead of the end of 
the act itself. 

Mr. Grau occupied one of the public boxes, and, 
as he left just before the sudden and abrupt close of 
the performance, it might be possible that he was 
experimenting for the benefit of the New York per 
formances, for he has considerable influence over 
here since his decoration of week before last. This 
is a foreign paper, and it is not the proper thing for 
foreign papers to discuss French affairs, according 
to the Parisian Nationalist press, which protests 
against any foreign criticism that does not con 
demn Dreyfus after no evidence of his guilt has 
been produced; but as Richard Wagner was a for 
eigner; as Miss Ackte, who sang Elizabeth, is a 
Scandinavian; as Alvarez, who sang Tannhauser, 
is a Spaniard, and as Grau is a Moravian, and as half 
the audience consisted of Americans, and as Ester 
hazy is an Austrian, and as Cernuschi is a Servian 
was an Italian 
who built the 


Napoleon I Corsican, 
and as Napoleon III., 
Opera House, was the son of a Corsican father and 
a San Domingo, West Indian, American mother, 
it does seem as if some little foreign influence was 
pervading the situation, and that the Nationalist 
press was a little “off” in its chauvinistic absurdities 


and as 
Grand 


that are misleading a large part of the French peo 
ple from the path of good, ordinary, commonplace 
common sense. 

In October—I believe on the 21st—M. La 
moureaux is to open a series of “Tristan und Isolde” 
performances at the Theatre Nouveau on the Rue 
Clichy, and the widow of the composer—Mrs. Rich 
ard Wagner, who is expected here about the rst 
Her father was a Hungarian; her 
husbands Teutons. The chief role, Isolde, is to be 
sung by Litvinne, a Russian. Jim Jeffries, “the 
only undefeated heavy weight,” is at the Marigny 


will be present 


here, and the crowds go there instead of listening to 
Yvette Guilbert’s nursery rhymes at the Ambassa- 
deurs; Jeffries is an American 

All this illustrates commendable cosmopolitan- 
ism on the part of the Parisians, notwithstanding 
the idiocy of the Frenchmen, Guerin & Co., at the 
Fort Chabrol, who, in the estimation of the popula- 
tion, are making what we should call monkeys of 
themselves, but who are made heroes by the Nation 
alist editors. (Some English correspondent the 
other day stated that if it were true that foreign 
countries had raised a 35,000,000 corruption fund, 
as the generals say, there would be no Nationalist 
press.) 

But what has all this to do with a sudden and 
conclusive ending of a “Tannhauser”’ performance? 
A great deal. Only the Figaro referred to it. It is 
not right for a foreign paper to tell of it when the 
home press has not sufficient energy to get the news 
which it should print instead of its daily false con 
coctions on the Dreyfus trial. A storm passed over 
Paris: one of those thunder and lightning sum 
mer showers that keep the dust down in New York 
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and elsewhere in our country Here it was called 


a cyclone \ cyclone is a natural elemental force 
created by the sudden concussion of divers air cur 
rents, and usually destroying several towns and a 
thousand or more human beings when it comes 
along in the United States. Here, when it blows 
the straw hat of a coachman’s head and wets the 
streets thoroughly with its gust of rain, the phx 
nomenon is transformed into a cyclone, and all the 
\mericans smile, just as they do when the Pari 
when the 


sians complain of the “dreadful heat” 


thermometer registers 84° to 85°, not even suffi 
cient to make a collar wilt. What would these peo 
ple do with two weeks steady 98° to 100° in the 
shade! 

It affected the ele« 


tric machinery in the opera house, and the operators 


rhe air was full of electricity 


got fearfully excited, everyone talking into every 
one’s talk, no one understanding the other Phe 
excitement passed along among the other stage 
hands, and the subdued noise of exciting discussion 
behind the stage was audible at times in the audi 
ence. There was perceptible uncertainty in the 
lightning and the working of the apparatus from the 
early portions of the performance onward until, be 
fore the opening of the third act, an elderly, unob 
trusive looking gentleman, wearing white cotton 
gloves (besides his other things) three sizes too 
large for him, appeared at the footlights and made 
a stirring address, which no one could hear, but 
which gave explosive vent to the one word “elec 
tricité,”” which, after repeating it a number of times, 
also died out on the trembling lips of the dear old 


duffer. 


a stentorian voice who could give an intelligible 


They would not send out a young man with 


explanation to the nervous public; oh, no, that 
would not be traditional, and they must adhere to 
tradition, even if Dreyfus is innocent, much less if 
the lights go out 

Had a young man been sent out, the old man 
whose duty it Is to spe ak and not be heard would 
have died broken hearted, and his widow would 
have received one of Mr. Grau’s decorations. Mr 
Grau’s electric system at the Metropolitan is mort 
perfect than that here at the Grand Opera House 
because it is not necessary at all to have such light 
effects in New York on account of the “stars.” But 
here, where all the details are applied in order to 
aid in every possible manner to produce the true 
and proper homogeneous effect for ear, eye and 
imaginative senses, the light effects are considered 
as essential as the tone effects And that is right, 
too. The trouble is the bucolic and excitable dis 
position of the French people, who lose their bal 
ance the moment a “tradition” gets out of its path 
They will never get together and quietly air or 
argue any case; they will scramble, declare, insist, 


persist, cry, call, dispute 


charge, protest and ac 
company all with exaggerated gesture until pande 
monium reigns and the original purpose is entirely 
obliterated. That is the trouble with the Drevfus 
case, for it is no longer his guilt or innocence which 
is an issue; it is the charges and the countercharges 
that are before the tribunal. Who forged? Who 
lied? Who stole? Who betraved the other? Who 
sneaked a paper? Who perjured? Those are the 
questions, and not “Is Dreyfus guilty?” 

Tannhauser, who 


Venus, after all 


Finally, when the reprobate 

could not keep away from Mrs 
threw away his staff and was about to get the last 
glimpse of the Greek goddess, the lights went out 
completely, and a lot of stage hands irreverently 
took possession of the Venusberg and the Wartburg 


and other accessories, and one big fellow called out 
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to the audience that a great storm had swept over 
Paris and destroyed the electric connection, and 
that if the audience would quietly disperse in the 
dark nobody would get hurt. There were some cat- 
calls in the gallery; some gentlemen struck wax 
matches; a few candles were brought into requi- 
sition, and we all gradually melted out into the 
Place, which was brilliantly alight ahead of us, 
down the avenue and all along the Boulevards, and 
with a clear, starlit sky overhead we wended our 
way homeward, wondering how it was that the 
storm interfered only with the Opera House. It 
must have been Mr. Grau experimenting. 

But he should experiment in other directions. 
Instead of the eight or ten amateur dancers that 
always make the first scenes of ““Tannhauser”’ in 
New York on the Metropolitan stage a spectacle 
that induces risibility, if not indignation, at the pro- 
fanation of a subtle artistic device, Mr. Grau should 
reduce the pay of the foreign high salaried operatic 
star and give us some semblance of the baliet in 
this act. I do not ask or expect the accessories, 
such as the swimming mermaids, forerunners of the 
Rheindaughters, or the tableau of Leda and the 
swan, forerunner of “Lohengrin”; or the reflected 
Venus, or the enchanted boat of Flora, or all the 
allegorical devices applied to heighten the grotto 
effect, such as the continuous Danze shower in the 
distance; nothing of all this do I ask of Mr. Grau. 

But in the name of decency I do ask, as I fre- 
quently have before this, do give us at least eleven 
dancers instead of ten, if you cannot give us the 150 
nymphs and satyrs we see in Paris. We have 
reached an age when opera should be given in New 
York at least a whit better than in Omaha or 
Omega. This repeated inoculation of the same 
effects, the same senile chorus, the same conflicting 
scenery, in which all ages and stages of architecture 
are intermingled and confused with every kind of 
decoration, supplemented with furniture represent- 
ing all periods of household as existing contem- 
poraneously, have an irritating effect on the normal 
Werther did not 
live in close confab with Raoul; neither was Tann- 
hauser on an intimate footing with Turridu, and 


senses of Time and Proportion. 


yet they use the same utensils at the Metropolitan 
month and year following as if they had borrowed 
them from each other. 

Of course Mr. Grau gets over the difficulty easily, 
because he attends the performance at the Paris 
Opera, but what becomes of the New York people 
who pay Mr. Grau so that he can charge high prices 
to pay to foreign stars such salaries that no en- 
semble becomes possible in New York? That is 
the fight this paper is making, a fight for opera as 
against stars, so that we can have an ensemble and 
get an impression such as the composer designed it, 
an impression which, despite many defects, gives us 
a vivid reflex of the artistic conception. 

Under such circumstances it is not of prime im- 
portance that some of the leading singers were vocal 
disappointments. Every part of an ensemble per- 
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formance should be perfect, but perfection is not 
embraced in man’s economy; yet the very aim at 
ensemble reduces the opportunities to mar the total 
effect even if occasionally some mediocre singing 
crops up. In the star performances we at times 
have greater momentary or even periodical vocal 
displays, but opera is not individual effekthasherei, 
as the Germans call it. Opera really means en- 
semble, just as symphony, just as quartet, means 
ensemble; it is only ensemble and ensemble only. 
Mr. Grau saw that last night, although he might not 
have heard it, for he told me, and did not hesitate 
to tell others, that he does not know one note from 
another and could not tell whether the chorus sang 
in tune or not. As we in New York evidently do 
not want choruses that sing in tune, either at the 
Metropolitan or under Frank Damrosch, or in the 
public schools, and as a singer like Van Dyke can 
sing through a whole opera in New York a semi- 
all through the opera—without 
any protest except from this paper, Mr. Grau is just 


tone below pitch 


the man for the place, and the two poles again meet. 

A Venus such as we have never heard in New 
York, notwithstanding the assumption of the role 
by Nordica, who “condescended” to sing it on some 
occasions on the Metropolitan stage, appeared in 
the person of Mme. Grandjean, who not only acted 
the role without exaggerated gesticulation, which it 
is apt to produce, but who sang it effectively and 
played it with a carefully prepared and judicious 
scheme of its nature, for Venus is not merely a 
suggestive and tempting figure in the play—it is 
the psychological pivot on which the character of 
Tannhauser is seen revolving—and this Grandjean 
woman understood the art to illustrate that point. 
She sang very well; nothing to call for special 
comment, unless, indeed, it is a special comment to 
be able to praise an all around Venus performance— 
one of the most ungrateful and difficult of all the 
Wagner female roles. Grandjean is a useful and 
thoroughly trained opera artist. 

She helped M. Alvarez, the tenor, very much in 
this first act, for he opened up rather lame and with 
a veiled voice, which was off the key. Singing off 
the key, flat, below the orchestral pitch, is an 
offense. I cannot forgive it. It is an elemental 
crime against music. The tenor has no more justi- 
fication for singing flat than the viola or the clarinet 
has justification for flatness. All tones must be on 
pitch, otherwise we have cacophony or tonal chaos. 
When I heard Alvarez in London some years ago 
I observed that his method would produce flatness 
if persisted in, and now we hear this glorious voice 
already in decadence, owing to the usual forcing of 
the tones. Some portions of the scale are already 
indented and the resonance of the middle register 
is seriously affected. In the first and third acts 
he made serious, eggregious musical blunders by 
inserting notes not in the score, and misplacing 
others. 

Alvarez is a very excellent tenor singer, with the 
usual vibrant, silvery high notes that paralyze the 





gallery gods, but the judicious mind will at once 
recognize that he must repair his voice and see to 
its proper use in the future if he wishes to retain it. 
It is already in bad shape. He does the traditional 
Tannhauser work without a 
thought, but I suppose the German legend is as 


shade of original 
far removed in the appreciation of its atmosphere 
or its underlying poetic sentiment from this Span- 
ish-lrench tenor as the knowledge of judicial pro- 
cedure is removed from the brain of a French army 
officer. What do these people know of transcend 
entalism, anyhow? A Tannhauser must be by 
nature a poet, if he is to give us a true interpretation 
of the role, and poets do not scream, not even 
Spanish or French poets. 

Mile. Ackte is a very fair singer. She is slight, 
dresses without taste, has long arms a la chim 
panzee, and permits them to hang on the hinges, 
which are high, loosely at her sides. Once in a 
while they flop out like semaphores, and then she 


Mile 


placed, well 


gives them a rest again for five minutes. 
Ackte has a 


schooled and pure in emission, but in its central 


soprano voice, well 
register weak and ineffective in concerted work 
Elizabeth is a role far beyond her present grasp, 
although she may work her way up to it. There is 
a royal, stately bearing in it, which was lost entirely 
in this young singer’s personification. In short, | 
doubt if she has ever looked up to the literary 
feature of this powerfully feminine role. It might 
do her some good to see to it 

The opera was done in French, because the opera 
York we 


native tongue is 


was done in France. In New do it in 
German or French, because our 
Mr. Grau says that opera in English will 


If he heard the bad effect of 


english. 
not go in New York. 
the French diction last night on the vocal emission 

if he knows what this means—he might appre 
ciate the fact that if we are to have opera in foreign 
tongues in New York let us at least have the Ger 
man operas in German and the Italian operas in 
Italian. As long as we support Mr. Grau’s theory 
we shall never have opera in the vernacular,and that 
means that opera will never be an art in America, 
always a speculation. 

THE ORCHESTRA 

In addition to the splendid ballet, mis-en-scéne 
and scenery, the orchestra was the great central 
feature of the performance. As soon as M. Taffanel 
had finished the overture I concluded that there 
could be nothing greater in an orchestral unity than 
this body of musicians at the Grand Opera here 
Leaving aside entirely the fact that the conductor 
was in thorough rapport with the score and with 
his men, the magnificent tone quality, the purity, the 
vibrancy, the penetrating brilliancy of the tone were 
actually overwhelming. As a tonal body it far sur 
passes the Boston Symphony, which, although one 
of the best bands we know of, is not endowed with 
the spontaneous, I might say electric, response and 
decision of this orchestra here 

The players are all graduates of the Paris Con- 
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servatory, and the ninety men have ninety instru- 
ments of the very finest quality; and here let me say 
is manifest the influence of Hector Berlioz. It was 
through his mediation, through his insistence, and 
his missionary work that Paris became a centre for 
the production of artistic woodwind and brass in- 
struments, and that the culture of the violin and its 
repair were driven to such a point of perfection. 
\ll this is felt in the tone quality that wells up to 
you from that orchestral pit. You are reveling in 
a sea of pure tone waves, and as all the players are 
artists and as their ensemble is as much a study 
with them as their individual play, and as they are 
in constant rehearsal, and as their position embraces 
distinction and honor in their environment, and as 
they are not the subjects of a conductor’s or man- 
ager’s personal whims, we get an orchestral per- 
formance that is a godsend to a soul hungry for 
Three cheers for the Paris Grand 


x od music. 


()pera orchestra! | am going to secure a list of the 
players’ names and publish it 
* * * 


It strikes me that | saw Mr. Oscar Saenger, ot 
New York, in the audience. Mr. Wm. ¢ 


there. Mrs. Grau was with her husband, and so was 


Carl was 


° 
Mr. Stengel-Sembrich The house was not very 


large, but the upper departments, where the natives 
resided, applauded all high notes, interrupting the 


performance, as was formerly the case in our old 


\cademy of Music. They will still interrupt a great 
scene after getting a high A flat. It is not neces 
sary to go up to C at all. Of course, if a tenor singer 
strikes C in Paris the opera is a success. That is also 
BLUMENBERG 


tradition. 


Rose Ettinger. 

The interest manifested on the part of local concert 
managers and musical societies throughout the country in 
the approaching American tour of Rose Ettinger is con 
dered extraordinary, in view of the comparatively recent 
announcement that she had been induced to temporarily 
abandon her very profitable European career. Charles L 
Young, the manager who has been fortunate enough to 
secure this brilliant and gifted soprano, reports that there 

no difficulty in settling all her dates long in advance 
By the time she arrives here in November very little open 
time will remain for tl 

Clarence Eddy, the organist and guardian of the inter 
ests of American music at the Paris Exposition, who has 


recently returned from the Frene 


1 metropolis, says of 


n Europe,” that het 


Miss Ettinger that she is “biggest hit 
highest notes are as high as those of Yaw, and that 
throughout the extraordinary range of her voice every 


note is perfectly clear and of admirable quality 


Mme. Emma Nevada. 
Manager Young reports that the announcement of 
Mme. Emma Nevada's forthcoming tour in this country 
under his direction has deluged him with applications for | 


the prima donna’s presence on the program of at least one 


concert in each of the large cities The nature of the 1 
quiries regarding Madame Nevada's bookings shows that 
none of the world’s great sopranos is held in higher es 
timation than this product of the mountains of Nevada and 
the famous studios of Europe. Mr. Young finds also that 


the interest manifested in this engagement in New York 
city is of a character consistent with the ovation Madame 
Nevada received upon the occasion of her American début 
in “La Sonnambula” in 1884. The indications all point 
to an enthusiastic reception of Nevada at the Metropolitan 


Opera House on November 12. Long before this appear 


ance it is now evident that all of the dates and cities for 
her tour of thirty concerts will have been definitely fixed 
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Milwaukee Music. 
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66 TERNAL vigilance is the price of liberty 

When one reads of the goodly array of artists 
bulletined in the great art centres of the country, New 
York, Boston, Chicago, there is one wish that comes with 
great enthusiasm If there were any way in which to 
hear each,’ we say sadly. Yet if, say with us, there wer 
one concert a week where several artists might be heard 
on the program, then at least all could have a hearing. It 
is really imperative that all should be heard somewhers 
under some auspices or other 

There was another important point that I thought | 
would speak of in this connection 

I believe that the reason “popular” music has such a 
vogue is its lack of ideas and freedom from any difficulty 
worth serious mention. How desirable it is for the wel 
fare of society that sham, humbug and trash should be 
blotted out. Now, as to this horrible stuff that comes to 
me on occasion for a review, which I refuse to consider 
any way—why under the sun is it that people who have 
learned a few bars, a few notes, have advanced so they can 
play in “one sharp,” or “one flat’—why do they stop 
here and drum at easy music? 

\ year or two an hour a day of delightful if hard work 
would so enlarge their musical ability that the splendid 
music of the masters would be open to them 

rhis suggestion should appeal in a very strong manner 
to individuals who later in life have the means and leisure 
or indulging in pleasures forbidden in youth Phes« 
would achieve more in music than many young peopl 
who for the most part work at their music in a half 
hearted, perfunctory way 

The Arion Club, of Milwaukee, will open the twenty 
third season November 23, when the three organizations 
who have “pooled their issues” will give a part song con 
cert, with Mr. Miles, baritone, of New York, as soloist 
He sang at the “Samson and Delilah” concert some time 
ago and made a favorable impressiot Mr. Protheros 


the new conductor, has made his mark in Milwaukee by 


the remarkable success of the Lys Glee Club, an or 
ganization which was called into existence by him, and 
which has come to the front in a manner which refi 

great credit upon the music director Che fourth concert 
will introduce two new works with orchestra Hia 
watha’s Wedding Feast” is by the rising young con 


poser | Coler dge Taylor whose works have created a 
furore at recent English musical festivals his work has 


been given in Brooklyn, and Evan Williams sang the 


tenor role with great success Mr. Williams has been 
engaged here, and this concert wil prove a fitting climax 
to a very interesting and highly artistic season. Mary 
Magdalen,” by Massenet, for the first time 1 A meric: s 
artistic and modern in its form, full of fine solos and 
beautiful choruses. These two beautiful compositions, one 


dealing with a celestial subject and the other te 
will make a very interesting contrast, and patrons will be 
delighted with this concert 

The concert scheme for the ensuing winter is as follow 


At the first concert of the Musical Society ‘“Godoleva 


xy Edgar Tinel, will be given, for which the following 


soloists have been engaged Mr I Irangcon Dav es, 


Arthur Van Eweyk, Mrs. Minnie Fish Griffin and Mrs 


Christine Nilsson Dreyer For the following concerts 


there have been as yet no soloists engaged 


OURIER. 
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rhose who enjoy male chorus work will be pleased to 
learn that they will be enabled to hear the Lyrics in solo 
numbers as heretofore, and the Arions and Lyrics com 
bined in massed work. The Cecilian Choir will also be 


heard in solo work, and the mixed chorus will be larger 


and more effective than ever The patrons ol both clubs 
may enjoy the Arion-Lyric course of concerts at no 
gher c« in that of one club in former seasons 


Among the important events in local music circles next 
Arthur Van 


month is the song recital announced by 

Eweyk, a Milwaukee singer, who has been absent in Eu 
ope during the past ten years, a brief visit in 1893 ex 
epted. He has sung in nearly all the larger cities ol 


Western Lurope and also before some of the royalty u 
that part of the world. Favorable mention of his work 
as been the result, and only about month ago a Berlu 


letter published in the Sentinel contained extracts from 


t 


some of the leading newspapers in which the Milwaukee 
singer is highly praised 

The Wisconsin Conservatory has 
ments for Mr. Weld’s series of ten lectures on the history 


completed arrang¢ 
of music [They will take place in the hall on Jefferson 
street at 2 o'clock on the afternoons of October 14, No 


vember 4 and 25, December 16, January 6 and 27, Feb 


ruary 17, March io and 31, and April 21 The subjects 
will be as follows: No. 1—A brief sketch of music trom 
its beginning to the clos« the fifteenth century, cove 

ng in a concise manner the Greek music and early Chris 
tian music, and so on. No. 2—The sixteenth and sever 

teenth centuries, Catholic and Protestant church and folk 
music No. 3—Scarlatt Porpora and other Italians; 


atti 
Hasse, Graun, Gliick, Handel and other Germans. No 
4—Bach, Haydn and Mozart No. 5—Beethoven No 
6—Schubert, Schumann, Weber, Marschner, Mendelssohn 
ind Brahms No. 7—The Italians 
others No. & [he Frencl 
others. No. go—Wagner No. 10—Contemporaries and 


Rossini, Verdi and 
Berlioz, Gounod, Bizet and 
usic in America. The management feel satisfied that this 


tter as completely as is possible 


series Co ers the subject 





so brief a manner, yvelieve that they should be as 


iateurs and professionals out 


popular with interested a1 


side of the conservatory as with the scholars Mr. Weld 





will deliver the lectures seated at the piano, illustrating 
them with frequent interpolations of music by the various 
posers treated o Sentinel Music Notes 
On Wednesday, September 6, at 12 o'clock, when the 
rmometer was 100 degrees in the shade, | was before 
Rohlfing’s store, on Broadway 
I heard some music and a glorious baritone voice that so 
pressed itself on e that I concluded to investigate 
I penetrated the arcam by means of several flights of 
irs and came upon a whole nest of conspirators. There 
ere Weld, the Herald mu crit Wells, of Chicago; 
Keene and everal other rr cde Mi J setti, of (4 hicago 
the man at the head of the N. A. Saengerbund, if I am not 
istaker They were about a grand piano, upon which 
Prof. Theo. R. Reese, of Davenport portly man of fifty, 
going rough | opera “Sylvester published by 
Rohlfing All I can say of it is that it sounded very 
iperior as I heard the composer run it over 
It is to be given in Leips and Weld may bring it out 
here I hope he will, with a fine chorus, which he can 
easily assemble fri cal talent, w artists in the title 


roles—not difficult, surely, with so many fine local so 
pranos 
Chis opera comique was stolen, and Mr. Reese had it all 
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to write over again. I know little of the libretto, but if he 
has had the perspicacity to have secured a strong libretto 
! If composers generally would bear 
The dramatist is 
FANNY GRANT. 


lis opera is all right. 
this in mind it would be their salvation. 
your rara avis in the art world. 


Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, Mass., September 16, 1809. 

GARDNER CLARKE 
the Metropolitan Opera 


AROLINE will with 


~ 
c; Emma Nevada at 
New York, November | 

J. Hallett Gilberte, composer and tenor singer, has left 
for a two weeks’ vacation in Maine. Before the opening of 
the season, which promises to be a very busy one, Mr. Gil- 


sing 
House, 


2 


berte will give a number of song recitals, assisted by Miss 
Annie Frank Libby, the well-known harpist, the first of 
which will take place in Hartford, Conn., in November. 

The Faelten Pianoforte School opened last Monday. 

Miss Bernardine Parker, soprano, pupil of Etta Edwards, 
has returned from New York, where she sang at a musical 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria. She expects to leave New 
York October with the Flower-Wiilis for a 
trip through the South. 

The rehearsals of the Handel and Haydn Socity, under 
[t is announced that 


2 


company, 


Emil Mollenhauer, begin October 1. 
the board of management will increase the chorus to 500 
voices. 

for 


week’s auction sale of seats the 


festival are that all of the 800 season 


last 
Worcester musical 
tickets placed on sale were disposed of at a premium rang- 
The total sum re- 


Reps rts of 


ing from $15.50 to 50 cents per seat. 
ceived iA premiums was $2,201, against $1,859.54 last year 
and $931.40 the year before. 

Miss Minnie Little, the pianist, will return to Boston on 
Wednesday, and receive pupils at her new studio, 17 Con- 
cord square 

H. C. Lahee has opened a music bureau at 218 Tremont 
street. 

There was a concert at St. John’s M. E. Church, Dover, 
N. H., last Wednesday evening. The following took part 
in the program: James W. Hill, Haverhill; Miss M. 
Louise Barnes, Miss Alice B. Coan and Burton T. Scales. 
The concert was given as a benefit to the New Hampshire 
Music Teachers’ Association. 

Clarence B. Nowlan has opened a studio in the First 
National Bank Building, at 24 Washington street, South 
Norwalk, Conn. He is a pupil of Edmund Severn, of 
New York, and will teach vioiin playing, harmony and en- 
semble. He will have for assistants Miss M. Adah Ferry, 
who will teach piano and the principles of harmony and 
musical analysis; Miss Davis, teacher gym- 
nastics and zsthetic drills, and Mrs. F. C. Weichert, teacher 
of German. 

The faculty of the Daudelin School of Music, of which 
Joseph Emile Daudelin is director, is as follows: Voice, 
Harry Benson; piano, Charles J. Suck, Charles P. Scott, 
Miss Angelina P. Loveland; organ, Charles P. Scott; vio- 
lin and ensemble playing, Joseph Emile Daudelin, of the 
Paris Conservatory; violoncello, August Suck, of the Bel- 
gium Conservatory; viola, C. D. Miller, formerly of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra; contrabass, W. L. Melzian, for- 
merly of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; flute, Frank 
La Raine Chamberlain; clarinet, Alexandre Selmar, of the 
Paris Conservatory, and first clarinetist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra; oboe, Auguste Sautet, of the Paris 
Conservatory, and oboeist of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra; harp, Van Veachton Rogers, formerly solo harp- 
ist of the Philharmonic kindergarten music 
building, Miss Ethel Benson; harmony and counterpoint, 


Louise of 


Orchestra; 


ERNEST GAMBLE 


BASSO. 





Returns from 
Paris 
November 1. 


Direction of 


WR, CHARLES W. GAMBLE, Mgr . 


EAST END, 


PIffsBURG, PA 


CHARLES A. KAISER, 


Exciusive MANAGEMENT CHARLES L. YOUNG, 
Suite 819-820 Townsend Building, Broadway and 25th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Charles J. Suck; solfeggio and musical literature, Mrs 
Marcia G. Greenough, Ph. B.; guitar and mandolin, Miss 
Hattie N. Cooley; sight singing, Harry Benson. 

A delightiul musicale was held at the rooms of the Mc- 
Phail Piano Company, in the Times Building, Brockton, 
last week. The affair was conducted by A. J. Leary, 
Herman L. West and Miss Marcia West. Among the 
guests were Miss Ida Noyes, of Boston; Dr. E. S. Le 
Lacheur, of Montello, and Mr. and Mrs. G. H. West, of 
Holbrook. One of the first numbers on the program was 
a piano duet by Herman L. West, who is organist at the 
First Congregational Church, and Miss Theodora West, 
of Holbrook. Elmer Lincoln Cudworth, Joseph E. Feeley 
and James Riley also took part. 

The concert served to introduce a young violinist, 
Frank Morton. Miss Marcia West sang Gounod’s ‘‘Re- 
pentance,” Miss Kittie Morton accompanying her on the 
piano. 

A song recital will be given in Springfield September 
27 by Miss Helen Clark, assisted by two New York sing- 
ers, Miss Miriam Griswold, contralto, and George C. 
Emsworth, baritone. The accompaniments will be played 
by Miss Irene Dickinson. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. I. Allen gave a musicale at their home 
on Sylvan Hill, Terryville, Conn., September 1. Dr. 
John C. Griggs, Charles W. Wolcott, Sr., C. W. Wolcott, 
Jr., John Knox, O. B. Hough, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Kilbourne, of Plantsville; Misses Blanche Hough, Pansy 
Clow and Carrie Plumb gave the program. 

Those who took part in the organ recital at Whitins- 
ville were Charles H. Grout, of Worcester; Arthur E. 
White, Miss Edna R. Snelling and Mrs. Caroline T. 
Shepard, soprano, of Boston. 

E. A. Leopold has accepted the position of voice teacher 
in the Steele Day School for Girls at Hartford, Conn. 

The Dessauer-Troostwyk School of Music, which re- 
opened last week, was founded for the purpose of giving 
to New Haven, Conn., an institution like the foremost 
conservatories of Europe. 

John J. Heron, piano teacher, has resumed 
after a two months’ vacation, at his studio in the Knowles 
Building, Worcester. During the coming season Mr. 
Heron will give four recitals, and will be assisted by Bos- 
ton and Worcester artists. 


teaching, 


The Pittsfield Symphony Society held its first rehearsal 
of the season on Sunday afternoon. Already the plans 
are practically completed to have at least three and per- 
haps four concerts in the series the coming winter. 

Frank Dilloway, of Brunswick, Me., is said to be the 
possessor of a promising tenor voice. He is to study with 
O. Stewart Taylor, of Portland, this season. 

Friday evening a musical was held at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Jared Babcock, at 112 West Broad 
street, Westerly, R. I. 

Alton Paull, of Fairhaven, is organist of the Unitarian 
church in North Easton. 

Miss Carrie W. Pettis, teacher of piano and organ, will 
resume her work in Willimantic, Conn., this week. She 
will also form a class for beginners in the “Fletcher Music 
Method,” the object of this system being to make the 
rudiments of music attractive to children. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Field gave a musicale on Wednes- 
day at their mountain home, Brattleboro, Vt., in honor of 
their guest, Miss Sheehan, who has recently returned from 
abroad, where she has made a study of music the past five 
years. 

Among those who took part in the musicale at Benning- 
ton Centre, Vt., were Mrs. J. W. Griswold, Miss Mary 
Sanford and Miss Ella McCullough, of North Benning- 
ton. 


Harry B. Wait and John Hermann Loud opened « 
September 15 what will be known as the Hampden Cou 


ty School of Music at 394 Main street, Springfield. 


yn 









The 


faculty will be made up as follows: John Hermann Loud, 


organ, piano and harmony; Harris B. Waite, voice ct 


1] 


ture and art of singing; Willis G. Chamberlin, classes in 
sight reading; F. B. Nutting, violin; Charles L. Hoyt, 
clarinet; Milfred H. Sumner, cornet; George Webster, 


flute; Arnold Janser, violoncello; O. L. Southland, co 
trabass, and S. C. Roberts, banjo, mandolin and guitar 
The Danbury School School 


Elocution reopened Monday, September 11 


(Conn.) Music and 
rhe facul 
of the vocal department remains the same as last yea 
Miss Fayerweather, principal; Miss Marion H. Tweed 


voice and accompanying, and Madame Courtney, of Ne 


n 


ol 
ty 
+ 
y, 
Ww 


York city, who, in addition to private lessons, will con 


duct a cantata club of mixed voices. In the piano depar 
ment Miss Ella A. Curtis will teach piano analysis ar 


ensemble playing. George B. Rogers, piano (synthet 


t 
id 


ic 


method) and pipe organ; H. Rawlins Baker, of New York 
city, will teach piano, harmony and counterpoint, and 


Miss Eva Saunders will teach piano. The name of Pre 
Alex. S. Gibson also appears upon the faculty list 
teacher of theory and pipe organ 
News from Hans Kronold. 
Hans Kronold played at the New Hampshire Festiv: 
winning the customary applause which responds to h 


clever playing. 
Vt., concerning which the critics wrote in the followi 
manner : 

Rutland has heard several good ‘cellists in its day, but never 
who played more brilliantly or effectively than Hans Kronold. | 
is a complete master of his instrument and plays with rare feelir 


and expression. His masterpiece last evening was Popper's brillia 


He also played at a concert in Rutland, 


yt 


a 


4) 


1 


1g 


om 


le 
1 


n 


1 


“Hungarian Caprice.” He also did excellent work in Dunkler’ 
“Spinning Song.’ Mr. Kronold came here from Portland, Me 
where he has been playing in a musical festival Rutland Evenir 
News. 

Hans Kronold came to Rutland fresh from the Portland, Me., fe 
tival. The strong point in his ‘cello playing is his expression ar 


phrasing, accompanied by a touch of sentiment, which accounts f 


his reputation in New York and other cities His execution 
brilliant and clear 
‘cello last night on account of the warm, damp atmosphere 
pouring rain put 
spite of the disheartening conditions he won hearty applause. H 
most taking effort was Popper’s famous “Hungarian Caprice,” bt 
his triumph was Dunkler’s “Spinning Song,” which was a bit 
fine execution.—Rutland Daily Herald 

The friends and pupils of Mr. Kronold will be intereste 


has removed to 69 East Eighty-sevent 


Tt 


in a counter demonstration as he played, but 


to learn that he 


street. 


Isidore Luckstone Returns. 


Evidently he could not get the full force of hi 


" 
is 


1s 


it 


d 
h 


After passing the summer at Newport and Spring Lake, 


n 


N. J., Isidore Luckstone has returned to New York and ha 
resumed teaching at his spacious studio, 369 Lexingto 
avenue. Many well-known professionals are at present 


coaching with him, and his season already promises to b 


an exceptionally busy one. Mrs. H. De M. Harvey, one 


s 


his pupils, will give several recitals here during the season 


Mrs. Harvey has met with conspicuous success in Canad 


a 


during the summer months and has been booked for several 


**Messiah” concerts. 


George Lionel Hayes, Trabadelo’s assistant in Paris 
now here, located at Carnegie Hall, and with every prom 


ise of a successful time of it in New York. He is a teno 


r 


of exceptional merit, and of large experience, singing 


equally well French, German or English, and while 


resident of Paris sang at a large French church 
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SEASON 1899-1900. 


MR. VICTOR THRANE « 


ANNOUNCES A SERIES OF 


Sunday Diahbt Concerts 


BY 
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THE 


(SIXTY SELECTED MUSICIANS). 


FRANZ KALTENBORN, Conductor, 


TO BE GIVEN AT 


Carnegie Hall, === 


BEGINNING 


Sunday Eve’g, sx. Nov. 9, 1899. 


SOLOISTS WILL BE SELECTED FROM THE FOLLOWING LIST 
OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ARTISTS: 


9392335555 55 5 > 33: 


Violinists: PETSCHNIKOFF, JACKSON, MUSIN 
Pianists: HAMBOURG, LACHAUME, MARGUERITE STILWELL, FELIX FOX, ALBERTO JONAS 
Sopranos: SAVILLE, VOIGT, KILESKI, NEVILLE 


Contraltos: BLOODGOOD, PRESTON, OLITZKA, McGUCKIN 


Tenors : HAMLIN, VAN YORX 
Basso : FRANK KING CLARK 


Baritone: EMILIO DE GOGORZA 


*‘Celists: RUEGGER, GAERTNER 
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Sousa and His Band. 


THe Marcu KinG ANd 100 Musicians Witt Heap THE 
Dewey PArRAbDe. 
OHN PHILIP SOUSA and his band, augmented to 
J 100 men for the occasion, will lead the great proces- 
sion Dewey Day, and with martial music thrill the throng- 
ing thousands assembled to greet the hero of Manila. 

In the New York 7imes of September 15 the following 
article appeared: 

[he Committee on Music was deeply gratified yesterday by the re- 
ceipt of a letter from Everett R. Reynolds, the manager of Sousa’s 
Band, offering the services of Mr. Sousa and his band to lead the 
Olympia’s battalion of sailors and marines, without cost of any kind 
to the committee 

Mr. Sousa’s OFrFer. 

In his letter Mr. Reynolds said: 

“In making this offer Mr. Sousa is moved by patriotic impulse, 
believing that no municipality, State or individual can too strongly 
express pride and appreciation in the heroic achievements which the 
great sea fighter has won for his country and the renown of the 
\merican Navy. It is needless to add that in all this land there is 
no more ardent admirer of the Admiral than Mr. Sousa, and no one 
takes greater pride in doing him honor. 

“It is proper that | should state that | am enabled to make this 
offer on behalf of Mr. Sousa through the courtesy of the manage- 
ment of the National Export Exhibition of Philadelphia, who have 
kindly consented to release him for this purpose from his contract 
» play in Philadelphia on that day.” 

The offer will be accepted to-day. 

The committee gratefully accepted Mr. Sousa’s gener- 
ous offer, and passed a vote of thanks. So it is now defi- 
nitely settled that Sousa’s Band will occupy the place of 
honor at the head of the magnificent pageant Septem- 
ber 30. 

It should be mentioned that but for the courtesy and 
liberality of the directors of the National Export Expo- 
sition in Philadelphia the presence of Sousa and his band 

New York Dewey Day would be impossible. Sousa is 
under contract to play there the entire week, and the di- 
rectors could have held him to his contract As soon, 
however, as it was brought to their attention that there 
was a universal desire that Sousa’s Band should lead the 
big parade Dewey Day, they released the band for Sep- 
tember 30. The release was secured by Manager Reynolds 
by a forfeiture of $1,000 for the day. 

Reynolds’ heartily ac- 
quiesced in by Mr. Sousa, was made to the committee just 


Manager munificent offer, 
as soon as it was ascertained that the funds at the disposal 
of the music committee were limited to $2,000. The offer, 
made in a quiet and unostentatious way, and dictated 

pure patriotism, was that Mr. Sousa and a band of 100 of 
the best musicians obtainable would give their services 
absolutely free to the committee. This means a voluntary 
contribution of not less than $2,500. The annals of music 
do not furnish a more patriotic and generous act on the 
bandmaster than this act of John Philip Sousa, 
and when his band plays his stirring marches as the pro- 


part of a 


cession moves along the streets, the multitude will not 
forget the “March King’s” generosity. The band will on 
this occasion number 100 men. It will be the band that 
Sousa will take to Europe next year. 


one of the most conspicuous features of the Dewey Day 


It is bound to prove 


celebration 


The New York College of Music, Alexander Lambert, 
director, has begun its fall season under the most favor- 
able conditions. Among the new features introduced is a 


free class in solfeggio for children. 


M. Steinert’s autobiography and reminiscences are com- 
pleted and are ready for the printers. Mr. Steinert is in 
correspondence with several New York publishers and the 
book will be ready in the early fall. It promises a fund of 
anecdotes and much valuable information concerning the 
various celebrated people Mr. Steinert has known.—New 
Haven Journal and Courier. 
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house in London, at the time of the music festival in the 
Albert Hall when Richter appeared for the first time 
fore an English public. 


ve 


international Music Society. 


The society organized in Berlin by Dr. Oskar Fleischer, 


entitled the International Music Society, composed of mu 
sicians, writers of music and friends of music, already num 
bers many members in all the countries of Europe, as well 
as in America. The first number of its journal, which will 
contain articles in German, English, French, Italian, &c., 
will be published by Breitkopf & Hartel on November 1 


Bavarian Music. 


A society has been formed in Munich to publish a work 








D’ Albert. 


Eugen d’Albert has composed a ’cello concerto, which the 


virtuoso, Hugo Becker, will perform next season. 


Vogrich. 


Mr. and Mrs. Max Vogrich, of New York, were at the 


Hotel Savoy, Berlin, on Saturday, September 2. 





Melba. 


Madame Melba left Paris (Hotel Ritz) on September 
Her departure date for America is not 


2 for the country. 
fixed. 


Cesar Cui. 


entitled “Monuments of Music in Bavaria.” Omitting 
Orlando di Lassus and Gluck, it will contain the works of 
Forster, Ostmayer, Lechner, Neuseidler, of the sixteenth 
century; of Hassler, Torelli, Pachelbel, of the seventeenth, 
and Cannabich, Rathgeber and Abt. Vogler of the eigh 
teenth century. It is expected that a volume will be pub 
lished each year beginning with 1900. 


Strauss’ Last Work. 


on which Johann Strauss 


The ballet “Aschenbrédel,” 
was engaged up to the time of his death, has been found 
to be nearer completion than was expected even by his 
family. In addition to the first act, which is perfect, and 
instrumented throughout, a large number of compositions 
have been discovered, on which the deceased waltz-king 


had inscribed, “Fiir Aschenbrodel.” These will be en 


The Russian composer, Cesar Cui, is about to com-  trysted to a distinguished musician to arrange for per 
plete a new opera, “Le Sarrazin,” the libretto of which is formance. and Vienna may possibly, before the close of 


taken from Dumas’ “Charles VII.” 


Professor Stoerck. 


The death of the eminent laryngologist, Prof. Karl 
In addi- 


Stoerck, at Vienna, September 13, is announced. 


tion to many treatises of diseases of the larynx he was the 


author of a work entitled “Sprechen und Singen.” 


Hoffmann. 


The almost forgotten musical works of E. T. A. Hoff 
mann, the author of the well-known fantastic stories, are 
The volume will contain many 


to be published in Leipsic. 
pieces not found in any collection and a number of interest 
ing illustrations. 


An Old Instrument. 


The Berlin museum of ancient musical instruments has 
lately received an exact copy of a stringed instrument of 
The original was 
found in the’ tomb of a warrior at Tuttlingen in the Black 


the ancient Germans, named the Rotta. 


Forest, and is assigned by archeologists to the period be- 


tween the fourth and seventh centuries 


Goethe Festival at Frankfort. 
¢ 


A musical festival in celebration of Goethe took place 
The performance com- 
Schubert’s “An 
the third part of Schumann’s “Faust” 
composition, Beethoven's “Egmont” Overture, a fragment 
“Harzreise im Winter” and Mendelssohn's 


in the hippodrome at Frankfort. 
prised Wagner's “Faust” Overture, 


Schwager Kronos,” 


of Brahms’ 
“First Walpurgisnacht.” 


** Parsifail’’ Translation. 


The English translation of 


consent of the firm of Schott. 


in 1878, six months after the publication of the German 
text, and a few months afterward was read by Wagner 
himself at a meeting of E english friends at Dannreuther’s 








“Parsifal,” by Alfred For- 
man, will be published by private subscription, with the 
The translation was made 





the year, hear the last work of the regretted master 
Weimar. 


The Court Theatre of Weimar opened September 17 with 
the “Flying Dutchman.” “Tristan and Isolde” will fol 
low, newly studied. Other works to be given are Gluck’s 
“May Queen,” and Weber’s “The Three Pintos.” 
elties there are announced Kleeman’s “Klosterschiler yon 
Mildenfurt,” Sanberger’s “Ludwig der Springer” and 
Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onegin.” The Court Theatre will 
also produce for the first time Millocker’s “Beggar Stu 


As nov 


dent,” as the last season’s performance of “Fledermaus” 


was so successful. 


Music Schools in Russia. 


The Imperial Russian Musical Society has published its 
report for the year, September, 1897, to September, 1808 
The Conservatory of St. Petersburg and the Musical 
School, of that city, has at its disposal a capital of 2,574,000 
rubles; the Conservatory of Moscow, 1,100,000; the schools 
of sixteen provincial cities possess altogether 225,000 
rubles. The schools of this society had 3,300 pupils under 
300 professors. The Conservatory of St. Petersburg, with 
774 pupils and 79 teachers, spent 106,000 rubles, of which 
sum the pupils contributed 88,000 


The London ‘‘ Musical Courier’’ on De Pachmann. 


Various dispatches from London have advised the 
American public of the great success of De Pachmann in 
that city. The critics have vied with each other to apply 
the most fitting and flattering adjective to his playing 
The situation was adequately summarized by a writer in 
the London Musicat Courter, which said: 

“Somebody has said that to read a string of praises is 
dull. I can say that to have to write nothing but praise 
is duller even than to read it. If the Russian pianist D« 
Pachmann would but give one the opportunity to pitch 
into him thoroughly and vigorously what fun it would 
be. But he won't, and there’s an end of it. There is no 
more to be said.” 
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HE youthful and talented son of Bruno Oscar Klein 
made his second appearance at the St. Nicholas Gar- 
den last Thursday evening, when he played the Viotti 
Concerto, No. 22, with orchestral accompaniment The or 
chestra was conducted by Franz Kaltenborn, with his cus 
tomaty skill and intelligence. The concerto, which is an 
excellent study for violinists, is not one to create enthu 
siasm nowadays; nevertheless, young Klein, by his purity 
of tone and musical nature, won the hearty approval of the 
large audience which completely filled the garden As 
an encore Master Klein played the Andante of the Seventh 
De Beriot Concerto 
This young violinist, whose precocity excites the aston 
hment of all who hear him play, is not in any sense a 
child wonder.” He is as conscientious as he is gifted 
and all he essays is done intelligently. In fact, he is a 
young artist, whose claims for recognition rest upon a 
solid foundatior Under the guidance of his father, a 
cultured musican, young Klein’s powers have been care 
fully developed, and his taste has been chastened. For on 
so young his maturity of judgment and musicianship are 
really surprising, and his playing is thoroughly satisfying 


His career will be watched with interest 


Ernest Gamble. 


rhis basso, whose success abroad has been most gratify 


ing to himself and his admirers, has returned to London 


from Paris, and is busy preparing his programs for his 
season in the United States He expects to treat his 
American audiences to a number of novelties. Mr. Gam 
ble expects to arrive in New York November 1, and will 
immediately begin his recitals 

Jelow are some of the press notices Mr. Gamble has 
received recently 

Ihe recital given last evening in the Presbyterian Churcl 
rge and refined audience. It was a brilliant, artistic and very pleas 
ng entertainment, and the Glee Club deserves congratulations for 


aving been instrumental in giving to the lovers of high-class musi 


ich a rare vocal treat Mr. Gamble possesses a magnificent voice 
ch he handles in the most attractive and cultured style The re 
tal takes its place among the very finest and most brilliant giver 


n this city for years.—Shamokin Daily Dispatch 


There was but one of m, assisted by another, but the tw were 
jual te a host und the audience last night applauded Ernest 
Gamble, basso, till it was tired.—Johnstown (Pa.) Daily Democrat 


The St. Cecilia concert given last night in its building was alt 








wether a notable affair It can he assed among the principal mu 

events of the season The St. Cecilia Society is doing 
toward creating a musical atmosphere in this city and adding to 
ts culture than the residents in general seem to appreciate 


Ernest Gamble is ne of the most polished artists heard here in 


everal seasons The quality of s work last night was a surprise 
those w were not pre acquainted with it Although a 
mparatively young singer, Mr. Gamble must eventually take hi 


lace among the celebrated artists of America. His voice is of beau 


quality, good volume, is perfectly placed, and has that fine 


readt} nd reserve, all of which enter so largely into the making 
fa great artist. With all these excellent qualities for a foundation 
Mr. Gamble has added a splendid style, a true polish which gives 
m musical and intellectually a masterful command, and enables 
it to give free and unhampered interpretations Mr. Gamble’s 
ngs last night covered a wide range of musical writing, including 
excerpts from oratori several ballads and romantic songs He 
ang “Honor and Arms from Handel's “Samson, Hear Me, Y« 
Winds and Waves fror Scipio’ by Handel, and these were 
ne with fine effect and s irly interpretation Although his ora 
torto renditions were strong and interesting, he was probably at his 
vest in the ballads. H singing of “Young Richard a Somerset 


hire song, was more interest'ng and polished than David Bispham’s 
rendition of the same song in this city a year or tw ago. His sing 
ng of “The Monotone was also the work of an artist Mr. Gamble 


va a thoroughly satisfactory artist in all that he did, and it is 


ped that he may return t this cit for a recital next season 
Herald, Grand Rapids, Mict 


Emma K. Denison resumed teaching this week at her 
fine large studio in the Hardman Building; she gives 
special attention to voice placing and voice building, coach 
ing in oratorio and songs and vocal sight reading, the 
latter the Holt Method 


MR. 


Engaged as Soloist 


5 


3 


CINCINNATI “ " 
CHICAGO = * “ 


ACCOMPANIED BY... e 


AIME LACHAUME, Pianist. 


VICTOR —THRANE 


Miss Cecile Hardy. the season Miss Hardy will assume the role of Venus in 


lannhauser 
ERE is another American girl who has developed into rh 
s 








5 - letters below show how t American nger 
a brilliant prima donna. Her father came from Hol , : 
. segr esteemed by two distinguished transatla: 1s ane 
land and her mother was a member of a prominent Knick _ 
critics 
erbocker family of New York. From her parents Miss ; 
“ . ' : . Fraulein Alma (now known as Ce« i 
Cecile inherited, besides an uncommon talent for musi ssnesees nl thesentiie Geelend eines os -atined Siteintide tee i 
several other gifts and sterling qualities. She was a pre- far as I can judge from her perfor ductior 
cocious child, early evidencing a fondness for music. When here, also well endowed as an actr t I believe she 
rv well take th lenartment of rett yric part 
she was yet a little girl she was a protége of Hermann ? oo : . ; 
° . . [ERMANN ' 
Levi, formerly royal conductor of the Munich Opera House R I H wa 
and who was a close friend of Richard Wagner Felix avreutu, August 18, 1888 
Mottl, the eminent conductor, also bes ame interested in the 
talented young singer and watched with interest her deve iulein Alma (Cecile Hard , 
rar ce, espe " fitted f the r She r 
spre al endowment nd I belie 1 
After pursuing a course of instruction under one of the . = soubsette roles, be & : ay are ‘ 
most famous voice builders in Europe Miss Hardy became I r her a very satisfactor t t 
Feurx M 
1. Hofkape 
RavreutTu. Aucus RR, 


Miss Grace G. Gardner. 


] 1 


Miss Grace Gardne bee ting 











€ sang in seve! nee y g 
‘ : 
recitals, winning the | t ‘ 
HIE the ne VSp pe t ‘ ‘ | 
\ ‘ ( ‘ { N y H 
‘ ' 
t « tf ‘ i 
f 
‘ wake 
re M He ) I t 
ed A ? i { t tT ’ 
rer, Aug 
( ( N York i ghte 
ludge M ‘ H ) oO} 
Sone f . oe " 
H ‘ é 
, 
g 5 yr ‘ 
M ( P , { Ne | 
Ile f : H Ye 
€ 1 — { Mi ; 
r | I r I * Mis 
Gardner's renditior f < < lesired 
CECILE HARDY. oe ts J 
1 member of an opera company in Frankfort which cor \ ee _— . siven ty Bi 
tained a number of singers of his While yet ex Grace G f New ¥ Pre rian Chur ' 
ceedingly young—in fact, the youn r of the cor \ ng Court Hous Puc M Gar 
they , : : : 0 g eing the daug fy ( ‘ ' fH 
pany—she was invited to take part in the performance of 
. ¢ r e 4 : _ € 
Parsifal” at Bayreuth In the ast were Theresa Malten atelll now one of the leading ‘ S Siew Gad c 
Materna, Vogel, Niemann and Reichmann Miss Hardy mati prar ce, perfect ed tr 1 powerf 
was one of the flower girls with prima donnas from Stutt er art ation and er M ( be 
d , { e al It er 
gart and Darmstadt. Mme. Cosima Wagner was impressed . 
= . ‘ re R ‘ : fr 
with the American girl's talents, and becam« ery fond of 4, Sect to the Pees «6 we the . £4 
her Not long afterward she presented her with a diamot d lience is retained 
rnament, which Miss Hardy prizes above all her posses Her prog Puc eve t ‘ 
ved and socinend ‘ saci Ged 
sions 
Ohio State Journa 
Miss Hardy began singing in public, and her reputatior 
grew so rapidly that there was a lively contest among sev 
eral managers who desired to secure her. A representative Townsend H. Fellows. 
of Mr. Savage, of the American Theatre, was the fortunat« Townsend H. Fellow returne f imme 
one. and induced her to sign a contract for a number of ap vcatior nd again opened hoir exchange, in Carnegic 
pearances in New York with the Castle Square Opera Con Hall, for business The prospect that a very bt 
pany. Miss Hardy will make her début as Eva in “Die season is in store f g | g M lulie S 
Meistersinger It is predicted by those who have heard Allen, | é efficient g ed d 
her in opera that her success here will be brilliant ings ff \ g x ge ir beg 
Miss Hardy possesses, in addition to a pure sopra rice October 1, those w ent t r names now will have the 
of singular warmth and flexibility, beauty of the Emma _ advantage of a half 1 free Singers wishing n 
Eames type, and decided histrionic ability She is exceed quire int the methods ft x nge will receive the 
ingly magnetic, too, and her gra s captivating. Later t 
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O season but brings a new scheme, and this year the 
club from out 


N 


the 


evolvement of a “good fellowship” 
a newcomer is the latest proposition 
the community. 
result that 


fertile brain of 


the musical 


labor 


placed before portion ol 
What to 


encompassed in the far-reaching ideas of the young lady 


endless leading disastrous is 
from Cincinnati, who, grieved at the evidence of so much 
uncharitableness among the musical fraternity, is seeking 
to bring the members of the profession to a just apprecia- 
tion of each other and to establish a club wherein all may 
She proposes to 


the 


meet in perfect harmony and content 
rent club rooms in the Fine Arts 
members of this congregation of musical good fellows and 


3uilding where 
fellowesses can lounge away the hours and damage each 
Dante’s “Inferno,” 
What 
has seduced from the path of loy- 
will meet on neutral terri- 


other’s reputations. In common with 
the 
matters it that Mrs. X 
alty Mr. Y.’s best pupil 
tory and kiss and make up, like the good little boys and 
humor about 


good fellowship club leaves all care behind. 
They 


girls in the story books. There is a grim 


the entire project which is particularly appealing to the 
person behind the scenes, but from a business point of 


view the good fellowship club is a doubtful investment 
© * * 

\ boon and blessing to the profession is the newly pub- 
Musical Club 
which has just been received at this office 
as hundreds of young artists 


lished “American Directory,” a copy of 
It has indeed 
supplied ‘‘a long felt want,” 
will concede. How often have the musicians experienced 
the necessity of such as book as Fletcher King has given 
us, and one which indeed will be hailed with acclamation 
The price, $1, too is very moderate for so much valuable 
information of practical usefulness, and artists now can 
no longer bewail their inability to find the clubs of the 
country 
sa 2 

hear 


With will that the 


gifted artist, Johanna Hess-Burr, is a patient at the Lake 


much regret the profession 


Edward MacDowell 
PIANO RECITALS. 
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ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, Music Publisher. 


Boston: 146 Boylston St. New York: 136 Fifth Ave. 
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side Hospital, and that at one time last week her condition 
was considered highly dangerous. Later reports, how 
ever, tell of progress toward recovery. 


x * * 


The Decatur concert seems to have been a great suc 
cess, all the artists from Chicago specially distinguishing 
themselves. Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, Frank King 
Clark and Miss Edyth Evelyn Evans were the trio en 
gaged, and that they justified the engagement is evident 
from the accounts in the Decatur press. The opera house 
was packed, and the management is most delighted at the 
success. 

7 - = 

It is not an improbability that considerably more of mu- 
sic of the higher order than usual will be heard next sea- 
son, and that chamber concerts by local organizations 
will form an important feature in the scheme for the year’s 
music. The two best known, of course, after the Spiering 
Quartet, are the Studio Trio and the Heinze Trio, both oi 
which are of unusual merit. The “Studio” 
posed of three artists, who for several years have devoted 


is a trio com 


art, time and money to acquiring perfect ensemble, and 
whose members work with earnestness and thoroughness 
of purpose. The personnel of the trio is Annette R. Jones, 
pianist; Day Williams, ‘cello, and Marian Carpenter, the 
violinist. 

The Heinze Trio will also make a strong bid for public 
favor, and it is probable a series of concerts will be given 
at University Hall, Fine Arts Building. 

= ” - 

Musical people if they wish Chicago to be considered a 
musical city will do well to note that the Spiering Quartet 
commences the annual series of concerts November 7 

” * * 


The grand concert company sent on tour by the Red 


path Lyceum Bureau has already been booked for the 
entire course for which the artists were engaged. Appli- 
cations from different cities have been made which the 


company i3 unable to fulfill, owing to other arrangements 


MR. VICTOR TI 


R THRAN 
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J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Representative. 


Seventy-five concerts were originally planned, but it is 
probable the number ultimately 100, the 
principal cities of the Eastern and Northwestern sections 


will reach in 


Charles Beach, the manager, is also busily booking the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Adolph Rosenbecher, con 
ductor, and with this organization he has engaged William 
H. Sherwood, Heinrich Meyn and Madame Linné. The 
tour for this company promises extraordinary success, al 
Beach, who 

The third 
organization which goes on the road under the direction of 
the Redpath Lyceum Bureau is the Listemann Quartet, and 
with this company it is probable that Miss Nellie Gertrude 
This young artist has made an 


though it is not anything unusual with Mr 
seems to have the monopoly of good contracts 


Judd will travel as soloist. 

instantaneous success and is the first to be engaged to sing 

at the initial concert of the series given by the Clayton F 
Summy Company. 

- * 7 

Mrs. Clark Wilson 


Decatur, December 5, “Messiah”; 


follows 
Nov € mb T 
La Fayette 


Genevieve is engaged as 
Indianapolis 


22, recital; Fort Wayne, November 23, recital; 


November 24, recital; Drake University, Des Moines, No 
vember, recital; Symphony Orchestra, Des Moines, N« 
vember; Milwaukee, December 21, ‘‘Messiah,” and Pitts 
burg, December 28, “Messiah.” 
- aa - 
“I consider the instrument and the system excellent; for 


all kinds of tice 
freedom, velocity and precision I would certainly 
The indorsement, 


is of exceeding 


scale work, rhythm and prac requiring 


recom 
from 


mend the Virgil Clavier above 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, worth, because 
she never gives an opinion without duly studying the sub 
ject Thought, time 
weighing of the pro and con make Mrs. Zeisler’s praise of 
the Virgil all the more 


mon knowledge that she is exceptionally chary of 


submitted to her study and careful 


valuable, as it is a matter of com 
recom 
mending any one system and is absolutely incapable of fol 


lowing in the footsteps of so many famous artists in the 


desire to curry favor with any organization or individual by 
indiscriminate prais¢ 

The Virgil the 
mission in no uncertain manner, judging by the number of 


school in Auditoriun fulfilling it 


students now entered, and there is every prospect that Chi 


cago will follow in the wake of Boston, where the Virgi 
Clavier School is one of the leading musical institutions 
of the city 

* + - 


Mrs 
playing reopens October 1 


Regina Watson's school for the higher art of piano 
The of a vocal 
department in the school has been decided upon. William 
Lines Hubbard has been chosen as being especially quali 
not only his long 


naugurating 


fied for vocal instructor in the school, 
experience as musical editor of the Chicago Evening Jour 
nal and the Chicago Tribune, but his and 
tended study of the science of voice development and train 


thorough ex 


ing, and the art of singing, peculiarly fitting him for this 


position. Mr. Hubbard, who has but recently returned 


from five years’ residence in Europe, was for over three 
years with Prof. G. B. Lamperti, the famed teacher of 
Mme. Marcella Sembrich, Mme. Helena Hastreiter, Ro 


berto Stagno, Paul Bulss, and other noted artists. From 


MISS LEONORA 


JACKSON 
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of instruction in singing and in the training of voices, but, 
thanks to the friendship of the maestro, was accorded the 
exceptional privilege of spending one or two days in every 
week in Prof. Lamperti’s studio, watching and listening to 
the professor's instruction of his private pupils. This rare 
privilege, enjoyed for over a year and a half, was of in- 
estimable benefit in the obtaining of complete undestand- 
ing of the great Italian master’s manner of training all 
kinds of voices. 

A year of study of the German Lied with Frau Bachi- 
Fahrmann, of Dresden, one of Germany’s recognized ex- 
ponents of this distinct form of musical art, and a course 
in oratorio with Fred Walker, of London, especially quali- 
fied Mr. Hubbard not only to develop and train voices, 
but to instruct in the higher art of song and oratorio 
interpretation 

Max Benpix’s Purr Plays at THE Wuite House. 

Florizel Reuter, the wonderful child violinist, who gave 
a recital on September 12 at the White House, before the 
President and a distinguished audience, has received his 
entire musical education from Max Bendix, with the ex- 


f sixteen lessons taken when four years of age 


ception 
Mr. Bendix says he considers Florizel the most talented 
of any child since Mozart, and anticipates a wonderful ca 
reer for him. Realizing the child’s future demanded that 
he have regular instruction, which he was no longer able 
to give, owing to his time being occupied with solo work, 
he succeeded in interesting his friend, Emil Sauret, the 

Bendix, 


ind he has consented to take Florizel under his protection 


eminent violinist of London and master ol Mr 


or the next two years 
Sauret, Marsick 
veard Florizel play, and unanimously pronounced him the 


Halir, Ondricek and Marteau 


Mary Wood Chase reopened her studio in the Fine 
September 18. Miss Chase has pro 
Miss Emma V. Miller and Miss 


ensemble pianists, both pupils of the late 


Arts Building on 
ured the assistance 
Flora D. Price, 
Oscar Raif, and Edward Meek, the well-known voice 
teacher Miss Price vho has made a special study of 
children’s work, will have the classes for beginners; Miss 
ides in piano, also pupils in or- 


Miller the intermediat 
gan and harmony; Mr. Meek will have charge of the voice 
department 

The studio will be named the “Raif Studio,” in mem- 
ory of Oscar Raif 

es & 

To clubs or other musical organizations contemplating 

the engagement of a quartet the following repertory, 


which is that of the Spiering Quartet, is presented: 
Beethoven—F major, op. 18, N 1; G major, op. 18, No. 2; D 
major, op. 18, No. 3; C minor, op. 18, No. 4; F major, op. 59, N 1; 
En r, op. so, No. 2; C major, op. so, No. 3; E flat major, op. 74; 
F minor, op. 95; E flat major, op. 127; B flat major, op. 130; A 


Haydn—G major, op. s4, No. 1; D major, op. 64, No. 5; E flat 
ujor, op. 64, No. 6; C major p. 74, No. 1; F major, op. 74, No. 2; 


(; minor, op. 74, No. 3; G major p. 76, No. 1; D minor, op. 76, 
Ne ; B flat major, op. 76, N 4; G major, op. 77, No. 1; F major, 
op. 77, No. 2 


Mozart—G major, Kéchel, 387; D major, 421; E flat major, 428; 





B flat major, 458; C major, 465; D major F major, 5« 
Schubert—A miinor, op. 290; E flat major, op. 144, No. 3; G major, 
op. 1 D minor, op. posth 
Schumann—F major, op. 43, No. 2; A major, op. 43, No. 3. 


ADELINA 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of the eminent artists, EMMA JUCH, MARIE ENGLE and 
ELEANORE BROADFOOT, the latter just engaged by Grau, Metro 
pelitan Opera, three years 

O:her prominent pupiis on the operatic and concert stage: Minnie 
Dilthey, Nella Bergen, Dorothea Morton, Chariotte Walker 
Amanda Fabris, Anna Russell, Marie Groeb!, sopranos. 


18 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Brakhms—A minor, op. 51, No. 2; B flat major, op. 67. 

Cherubini—D minor. 

Dvorak—E flat major, op. 51; F major, op. 96; G major, op. 106. 

Herzogenberg—G major, op. 42, No. 3; F minor, op. 63. 

Gradener—D minor, op. 33. 

Grieg—G minor, op. 27. 

Weidig—D minor, A major, Serenade. 

Verdi—E minor. 

Kaun—F major 

Stenhammar—C minor, op. 14. 

Smetana—“Aus Meinem Leben 

Rimsky-Korsakoff, Liadow, Borodine and Glazounow, Quatuor sur 
le nom “Belaieff.” 

Tschaikowsky—D major, op. 11; E flat minor, op. 30 


Miss Helen Buckley, whose concert work has been 
placed under the direction of Frank S. Hannah, is already 
booked for several Western States, and there are many 
Always a favorite with the 


festival engagements pending 
public, Helen Buckley is one of the few singers whose 
appearances invariably are satisfactory to the promoters of 
concerts. Here are a few press notices received at the 
close of last season: 

Miss Buckley, who made her initial bow to an Elmira audience 
last night, comes off with the biggest honors. Be it said without 
fear that she was the only one of the quartet who sang “In a Persian 
Garden” as the composer has edited it. There are not many artists 
who sing Liza Lehmann’s dramatic soprano score (and it is always 
dramatic and never tuneful) as Lehmann indicated. Miss Buckley 
missed not one point in tempo, phrasing or shading. A more faith 
ful reading and a more brilliant one I have never heard 

Of course the finality of the work lies in the soprano recitative 
“But, if the Soul,” and the quasi recitative, “I Sent My Soul,” Miss 
Buckley was tremendously effective in this. There was elocution 
there was sostenuto, there was tone, there was enunciation, there 
was intelligence, temperament, yes, and best of all, absolute fidelity 
to the score It is seldom one is so fortunate as to hear anything 
so perfect. And that last C, with its threadlike attack, its crescendo 
to a magnificent fortissimo! It was perfect. In all her work Miss 
Ruckley was convincing from the interpretative standpoint and an ab 


lute master of messa d ce, which is the last word in technic 
Elmira Daily Gazette and Free Press, February 16, 1899. (“In a Per- 
sian Garden.”) 

Miss Buckley is a stranger to a New Bedford audience, but made 
a good impression. Her voice is one of striking range and character 
ized by wonderful flexibility. Her execution was almost above criti 
sm, and she rendered the technicalities of the (“Mignon”) Polon 
fidelity to traditions and with success in the direction of 
Evening Standard, New Bedford, Mass 


aise wit 
leasing the audience 


January 20, 1899. 


Miss Buckley demonstrated her value as a song singer, her work 


evidencing a musical taste and a fine discrimination that were in a 
high degree gratifying and pleasure affording. Especially enjoyable 
was her delivery of Berlioz’s rarely heard and difficult “Absence.” 
(Chicago Mendelssohn Club), Tribune, April 27, 18909 





Miss Buckley has seldom been more happy and effective in any 
public work. Her voice was clear and resonant as a bell and 
lightfully musical in nearly all the solo and concerted work of 
course, that vocal gem, “‘W Verdure Clad,” brought her forward 


n a most engaging manner, and this exquisite bit of scoring enabled 


her to advance many points, even in the estimation of those w 
have always regarded her work with high favor. Perhaps she has never 
fully displayed a thoroughly artistic tone and manner, and the 


ceeding work of the oratorio, including the trio, confirmed the 


good impression created by her first aria.—(Apollo Club, in “Crea 
n”) Times-Herald, April 7, 1890. 
* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell Young have returned to town 
and will resume teaching at their studio in Kimball Hall, 
on Monday, September 11 

a 
The Joseph Vilim American Violin School, newly in 


corporated under the laws of Illinois, will open September 
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11 at Kimball Building, fifth floor. Applications for par- 
tial and three free scholarships from September 4 to 9, in 
Room 54 : 
> > > 

September 23 a very interesting musical event takes 
place, when Minnie Crudup Vesey and Emil Liebling give 
Milwaukee Miss Vesey, 
who is probably the most prominent artist of the South, 


a concert at Downer College, 


has arranged a very charming program of songs, in which 
she has combined the classic and light music to excellent 
advantage Among her selections are the aria from the 
“Maid of Orleans” (Tschaikowsky), and the following 

‘Since We Parted,” Allitsen; “The Bird 
Jacobs-Bond; “When Lilacs Last in the 


Door-yard Bloomed,” Neidlinger, and “Good Day, Su- 


group ol! songs 


Song,” Carrie 


zanne,” Lacome 
** * 

I hear from Quincy that the Conservatory of Music 
there has had more applications for catalogues this sea- 
son than ever before in its history. This certainly indi- 
cates that great interest is being taken by music students, 
rounding towns, such as 
The faculty of 


not only in Quincy, but in the sur 
Hannibal, Mendon, Macom and Keokuk 
the conservatory is stronger than ever this year, for in ad- 
dition to the re-engagement of Walter Spry as musical 
director and principal teacher of the piano and organ, the 
management has secured the services of the well-known 
violin virtuoso and teacher, Hermann Zeitz, for the last six 
years connected with the School of Music at Ann Arbor 
University 

The Quincy Conservatory announces a series of five fac- 
ulty concerts, and they will have the assistance at two of 
the concerts of celebrated artists from abroad 

. . * 

After summer classes of large numbers the Bergey 
Studio closed, while that clever couple, Mr and Mrs _ 
S. Bergey, took a vacation in Iowa and Indiana; but the 
energetic vocal teacher, even in vacation time, was not to 
be entirely idle, as he gave several recitals, with the as- 
sistance of Mrs. Bergey At Kentland the Bergeys were 
particularly well received, the recital having the additional 
assistance of Miss Birdyce Blye, the pianist 4 charming 
musicale was given by Miss Genevieve Jones (pupil of Mr 
Bergey) at the home of her teacher last Monday, about 
seventy people being present. Miss Jones sang most ex- 
cellently, expression and tone production being specially 
noticeable 3usiness prospects in the Bergey Studio for 
the coming season are exceeding those of any pfevious 
year 
, *“* * 

Miss Pauline Stein, to whom reference was recently 
made, has taken a studio at 727 Fine Arts Building, and is 
busily engaged teaching Formerly with J. Harry 
Wheeler, of New York, she was engaged as the original 
soprano of the Chicago Ladies’ Quartet, and was later as- 
sociated with the famous Remenyi, with whom she toured 
three seasons throughout Canada and the United States 
Subsequently Miss Stein went to Paris, where she studied 
with the great master, Trabadelo. With the experience 
and training which Miss Stein has enjoyed, her studio 
should be one of the most successful in the city, especially 
as she is the only Trabadelo disciple engaged here in 
teaching. As there are many admirers of Trabadelo un 


able to journey to Paris to obtain direct instruction, an 
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excellent opportunity to gain his method is found at the 
studio of Pauline Stein. Of this gifted soprano’s singing 
and personality the press at all times has,been lavish in its 
praise, and she will doubtless find the same appreciation 
in Chicago as obtained in other cities. 

x*~ * * 

The preliminary announcements of the Castle Square 
Company at the Studebaker were followed by immense 
bookings for series tickets. The entire musical world of 
Chicago will doubtless be on hand at the opening of the 
season, when the “Queen’s Lace Handkerchief” is to be 
given, and this not alone in anticipation of a musical treat, 
but also to show respect and do honor to the enterprise 
of the Castle Square Opera Company, Mr. Curtiss and 
Manager Pardee. 

oe 

The clever young contralto, Edyth Evelyn Evans, made 
an exceptionally successful appearance at Decatur last week, 
the notices received at that city being very enthusiastic. 

The Decatur Morning Herald, September 6, 1890, says: 
“Miss Edyth Evelyn Evans sang ‘He was Despised,’ melt- 
ing the audience to tears in her superb handling of this 
aria.” 

Decatur Review was equally generous in praising Miss 
Evans’ work and said: “Especial mention should be made, 
however, of the singing of Mrs. Genevieve Clark-Wilson 
and Miss Edyth Evelyn Evans. These sweet singers 
possess to a marked degree the rare faculty of true inter- 
pretation, and evidently know the ‘Messiah.’ ” 

. . 

Mrs. Carrie R. Beaumont gave a musicale at the Hyde 
Park Hotel last Friday, when Mrs. Geneva Erb, Miss Edith 
Towner, elocutionist, of Memphis, Tenn.; Harry Thomson, 
baritone, and Mrs. Laura Rexford Pettijohn, violinist, 
presented a charming program. There was a large audi- 
ence and the affair in every way was pronounced entirely 
successful. ee 

The many callers at THe Musicat Courter office this 
week included Miss Mary Wood Chase, returned from a 
short trip to Michigan; Mrs. Rose Case Haywood, fresh 


from a long vacation in Wisconsin; Maurice Aronson, 
ready for his lecture recitals, of which he is making a 
specialty; Clara G. Trimble, the popular soprano, of the 
First Presbyterian Church; J. H. Kowalski, overflowing 
with the details of a big scheme, of which more anon; Mrs. 
Regina Watson, whose lecture at the Potter Palmer re- 
ception to Prince Cantacuzene, at Newport, was uniquely 
interesting, and Emily Parsons, enthusiastic as to her tour 
as pianist of the Bendix Concert Company. Mrs. Carrie 
Jacobs Bond, the clever writer of melodious little songs, 
was also a caller, and spoke of a month’s tour in Iowa, 
where she is to give her song recitals, beginning at Mar- 
shalltown October 1. 

Jeannette Duron, the charming young pianist, came in to 
tell me of her change from Kimball Hall to the Fine Arts 
Building. She is one of the young artists whose season’s 
work should be far above the ordinary. Mme. Ragna 
Linné was a welcome visitor, with the news that during 
her absence with the Chicago Symphony Miss Nellie Ger- 
trude Judd would be soprano in the quartet at the Con- 
gregational Church. Another soprano, Mrs. Clara G. 
Trimble, making a strong bid for public favor, came in for 
a few moments on Friday before opening her studio for 
the season. Mrs. Trimble has a large repertory in oratorio 
and gives song recitals from the French, German, Ameri- 
can and English composers. She has placed her concert 
business under the direction of Florence Hyde Jenckes. A 
caller from whom much is expected was Glenn Hall, the 
popular young tenor engaged for the five principal per- 
formances of ““The Messiah,” within ten days in December. 
These engagements will be with the Apollo Club, Chicago; 
Mozart Society, Pittsburg; Ravenswood, Evanston and 
the Arion Club, Milwaukee. Mr. Hall was highly de- 
lighted at the outlook for the coming year, and especially 
jubilant over a telegram from the most prominent man- 
ager in New York, offering an engagement as tenor for 
one of the leading fashionable churches in New York. For 
the present, however, Mr. Hall will remain in Chicago, to 
gain new laurels in the West before entering the Eastern 


territory. FLORENCE FRENCH. 





The Guilmant Organ School. 





{fROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. } 





OR over a week William C. Carl has been in London 
working in the interests of the Guilmant Organ 
School, and now has taken his departure for Paris, where 
he will visit M. Guilmant at Meudon. While in London 
Mr. Carl has made many friends and, besides interviewing 
several of our leading professors, has visited and inspected 
the Royal College of Organists, the Royal College of 
Music, the London Organ School, Trinity College and the 
Guildhall School of Music. Many of ouf leading men 
have expressed their full confidence in the work, and in 
establishing an organ school in America. Among the 
number are Sir John Stainer and Sir C. Hubert Parry, 
who writes: “I wish your organ school every success, and 
that it will further a liberal and lofty appreciation of first 
rate organ music in the States.’ Sir Walter Parratt, mas- 
ter of music to the Queen, writes: “I am in hearty sym- 
pathy with your aims.” 

The English fraternity, who are very familiar with this 
department of work, are highly interested in knowing that 
a distinctive organ school is to be founded in New York 

Among the vice-presidents of the school the following 
names will figure prominently: 

T. H. Yorke-Trotter, M. A., Mus. Doc., Oxon, director of 
the London Organ School 

E. H. Turpin, Mus. Doc., warden Trinity College, London 

M. Stephenson Hoyte, F'sq., professor of the organ at the 
Royal College of Music, Londor 

Charles W. Pearce, Mus. Doc., Cantab, F. R. C. O., pro- 
fesor of harmony and composition at the Guildhall 
School of Music, London 

John E. West, F. R. C. O., A. R. A.M 

The success of the school will without doubt be influ 
enced largely by Mr. Carl’s personality and extended ex 
perience in organ matters, and coupled to this his long 
connection with M. Alexandre Guilmant and the meth 
ods of the distinguished French organist 
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Miss Clara Butt. 


N the galaxy of lyric stars in the musical firmament this 
season none will shine with a brighter lustre than the 
prima donna whose portrait adorns the cover of this issue 

{ Tue MusicaL CourRiER 

Clara Butt was born in Bristol, England. She inherited 
musical talent from her parents, who were thoroughly in 
sympathy with her musical aspirations and tenderly nur- 
tured her. Previous to her fifteenth year she had made 
such progress that her parents deemed it advisable to 
place her under the guidance of Rootham, who was es- 
teemed as the foremost teacher in Bristol. His exclama- 
tion, after hearing her sing, was: “You have a glorious 
future, a voice of gold.” She studied for three years with 
this painstaking voice builder, and then won a scholarship 
at the Royal College of Music. In this famous London 
institution she pursued her studies with great success under 
Henry Blower. After four years with this master, Miss 
Sutt, now become a fully developed prima donna, made 
her metropolitan début and won an immediate and brilliant 
success. , 

Miss Butt relates an amusing incident that occurred at 
this period: “I suppose I sang a good deal to amuse my- 
self; at all events, it happened that one day, when some 
friends were calling on my mother, they suddenly ex- 
claimed, hearing sounds from the next room, ‘What a 
beautiful voice your boy has. Do call him and let us hear 
him better.’ Mother accordingly opened the door and I 
appeared. The result of the little interview which followed 
was that our visitors insisted on taking me to Mr. 
Rootham, the authority on musical matters in Bristol.” 

There are other and far different audiences before which 
Miss Butt has poured herself forth in song, freely, gen- 
erously, and with, perhaps, even heartier good will than 
when before those more distinguished. Her voice has en- 
thralled the toilers in the East End of London, and has 
been the means of raising money for distribution among 
the needy. Miss Butt has a very warm place in her heart 
for the poor, especially for destitute little ones. The Or- 
phanage for English and American Children in Paris is 
her favorite charity, and each year she gives a concert in 
the French capital for the benefit of that deserving insti- 
tution 

It is often the custom for artists to take an assumed 
name, and when Miss Butt was asked if she had done so, 
she replied: “Oh, dear no! I am known by my simple 
baptismal name; to take any other is the last thing I 
should do, especially a foreign appellation. I am proud 
of being an English singer, and would not think of dis- 
guising my nationality under any other name. If one has 
a gift it belongs to the nation to which you belong.” 

In the course of a long article regarding this singer, the 
London Musicat Courier says: 

“Miss Butt has sung before the Queen on several occa- 
sions at Windsor and Balmoral. Her Majesty has al- 
ways been very kind to her, as will be seen from the fact 
that she was the recipient of the Victoria badge, and wears 
on special occasions a beautiful brooch of turquoise and 
pearls which the Queen presented to her after a concert 
at Windsor. 

On one of these occasions Miss Butt was suffering from 
a cold taken during the journey, and the Queen, noticing 
this, took up a wrap from a chair beside her and requested 


Miss Butt to put it on. “I can never incie this gracious 
act, nor the kindness which Her Majesty showed during 
the occasions on which I have been honored to sing be- 
fore her,” said Miss Butt. The Prince of Wales, who, 
with the Princess, has always been an interested patron of 
the Royal College of Music, has taken the greatest inter- 
est in so distinguished a student as Miss Butt, and to His 
Royal Highness she owed many valuable introductions at 
the beginning of her career. 

“This beautiful singer is a favorite wherever she goes 
Her wonderful voice, extending from lower C (bass clef) 
to A above the treble stave, is sufficient to enlist the inter- 
est of composers and cultured musicians in every country 
she visits. Added to this, however, she has a charming 
personality, a keen intellect, and an abundance of good 
spirits, which at once make her a great favorite 

“One of many instances of people showing their appre- 
ciation of her singing may be cited here. On her piano 
stands a beautiful figure carved by the sculptor to the 
German Court. He heard her sing one day and was so 
impressed that he immediately offered to make a small 
statue of her, much to Miss Butt’s delight 

“A special gift for acquiring the languages has served 
her to good purpose, and thus much is added to the enjoy- 
ments of sojourns in foreign countries. She is fond of 
Italy and Austria as well as France and Germany; in fact 
not many years will elapse before she will be conversant 
with every bit of interest in Europe; and next season she is 
anticipating a visit to America 

“A delightful home in Hyde Park Mansions contains 
many souvenirs of travel, and gifts of friends from far and 
near Numerous photographs specially inscribed to her 
are constant reminders of pleasant experiences and warm 
friendships. Miss Butt is a delightful hostess, and gathers 
around her a choice coterie of kindred spirits, although 
her sympathies are as broad as the needs of humanity. Her 
favorite recreation is riding and driving, two severe acci- 
dents not having deterred her from following this healthy 
Her career has been very successful, 


will undoubtedly 


pursuit of pleasure 
and in the natural course of events she 
realize her fondest anticipations.” 

As has been announced in THe Musicat Courier, Miss 
Butt will visit the United States this season for the first 
time, and appear in a number of concerts in New York 
and other cities 

A discriminating music critic from London said yester- 
day to a representative of this paper: “I predict that Miss 
Clara Butt will become the great favorite here before she 
has sung more than two or three times. Her voice is a 
genuine contralto of rare quality, sonorous and powerful, 
and her vocalization is brilliant. Her interpretation is 
always above reproach. She is, in my opinion, the most 


magnetic singer on the concert stage to-day.” 


Change in the Kaltenborn String Quartet. 
Ernst Bauer, who was the viola player of the Kalten- 
born String Quartet for several seasons, has resigned from 


that position 





New York String Quartet. 
The New York String Quartet is to play in Litchfield, 
Conn., on September 20. This quartet is under the man- 
agement of Victor Thrane. 


Henry T. Fleck Replies. 
New York, September 1], 1800. 
Editors The Musical Courier 
OU will, perhaps, grant me space for some words of 
¥ reply to your interesting editorial, “Artistic Life and 
Degeneration.” “As you are, so will be your music.” 
This sentence seems to contain the gist of your sermon. 
Allow me to take exception to it. 

The distinct and special province of art is to satisfy cer- 
tain cravings, and to excite certain emotions in our nature, 
to which it has alone access. Artistic productions spring 
from the zsthetic, and not from ethical impulses within the 
artist. Therefore, the character of an artistic production is 
independent of the moral attitude of the artist, and entirely 
unaffected by it. More than that, I believe an artistic 
production receives no color from the moral temper of the 
producer 

What can we divine of Wagner from his “Meister- 
singer” or “Parsifal”? Is greed or parsimony made visi- 
ble in the artistic work of Lehmann or De Reszké? Is the 
moral tone of Brahms’ life made apparent in his great 
Symphony in E minor? or do you suppose for a moment 
that Brahms has a special message for the faithful in the 
striking tuba part (almost an obligato) of his “Tragische 
Overture”? Certainly not. This thing of making music 
a fitting vehicle for direct moral edification is simply pure 
almost as bad as the dramatic fever. 
composer seeks to be dramatic, and 


nonsense. It is 
Nowadays, every 
pretty soon we will hear of dramatic rag-time, or, better 
still, dramatic cocktails. Our composers seem to forget 
that the three great giants, Bach, Beethoven and Brahms, 
never wrote a note of so-called dramatic music. Music 
has an awakening influence of its own, and a power of in- 
tensification, and a suggestiveness through association, 
which aid the higher moods of contemplation that are as 
edifying in their way as the direct moral teaching. Let 
me add by the way of closing that the general tone of the 
musical profession—moral and intellectual—never was in 
as healthy condition as it is at the present day, when 
viewed by normal eyes. ' Henry THomas Fipcx. 


Scherhey Resumes. 

M. I. Scherhey, after a period of rest at the seashore, is 
once more at his elegant studio, and his time well taken 
up with lessons. He has a record of successes in the past 
which must contribute much in the future, and his pupils 
are sure to be much in evidence this season. Among grad- 
uate pupils who have achieved success is Mrs. Dorothea 
Phillips, soprano, who at the Kaltenborn orchestral con- 
cert, some time ago, sang an aria from “Le Cid” with great 
success. Mr. Scherhey’s undoubted popularity as man and 


teacher has much to do with his success. 


Platon Brounoff has lately composed a valse song en- 
titled “A Simple Story,” which is having much success. 
It is dedicated to the People’s Male Chorus, and has often 
been sung by them. The song is in the popular style, and 
the vocal score is so arranged that the music may also be 
played as a piano solo. The Russian-American’s present 
is a very happy one, and his future full of promise. Cer- 
tain of his plans are not yet ready to be made public, and 
their announcement later will disclose unwonted activity 
in his profe ssional life. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., August 29, 1899. { 
STUMBLING BLOCKS AND STEPPING STONES. 
ROM the injurious results occasioned by the encoring 
craze at amateur and semi-professional recitals we 
pass to the encore at professional concerts, and particu- 
larly at the opera. While in the former case the habit is 
fostered because of a desire to cater to the vanity of aspir- 
ing musicians, in the latter instance we find it the ex- 

pression of bad taste. 

There is nothing so detrimental to the cultivation of a 
refined taste than a tendency to be susceptible to a singer’s 
angling for effect. A true artist never resorts to such 
means, and hence should not be encouraged. The best 
way in which to discover whether a singer is fishing for 
applause is to note whether he closes his solos with a high 
note, which he grips closely and to which he clings as if 
he had entered into a wager to hold out for a set time. 

Besides he takes this high note, whether it is in the 
score or not. Often he must transpose in order to get 
there, but he is bound to have his own way. Now, people 
with a refined taste feel certainly repulsed by such vocal 
acrobats, and a tenor who jumps at high notes, takes out 
his watch and sees how long he can retain them, is like the 
acrobat at a vaudeville house who balances himself on one 
hand and claims that he succeeds in remaining longer in 
that position than any of his contemporaries. Unfortu- 
nately, a vocalist who resorts to such effect singing suc- 
ceeds every time in gaining his point, for no matter how 
erroneous his solo may have been, when he finishes with 


a grand flourish he is sure to enthuse his less musically 
refined hearers. 

While another who pays strict attention to the score, 
sings according to purely artistic principles, and merely 
introduces his conception in the manner of dramatic exe- 
cution remains obscure until someone is just enough to 
call attention to him. 

** * 

No more striking illustration of this result of the encore 
nuisance is Mr. Avedano, now singing at the Tivoli. He 
caught the public here just with those high notes which he 
retains and swells. His dramatic execution is faulty, his 
solos are often punctured with errors and transpositions, 
but no matter; he closes with a grand hurrah and—down 
comes the house. I have not yet seen it fail. As a proof 
of the lack of artistic taste manifested by this tenor it will 
not be amiss to refer to two instances which occurred last 
week. 

After the duo between Turridu and Santuzza in “Cav- 
alleria,”’ the public applauded vociferously. Santuzza was 
lying on the church steps in a faint, Turridu had entered 
the church after defying the girl’s threats. In order to 
keep the dramatic sentiment intact, the performance 
should proceed without interruption, but Mr. Avedano was 
not of that opinion. 

He quietly emerged from the church, smiled at the 
fainting Santuzza, assisted her in rising, and both stepped 
hand in hand toward the footlights and bowed. Then they 
returned, Santuzza resuming her position on the steps and 
Turridu re-entering the church. Here was some genuine 
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art for you! In the meantime the orchestra had to cease 
playing. Another similar event occurred during the per- 
formance of “Pagliacci.” 
end of the fist act was concluded, the betrayed husband 
disappeared, broken down, in his playhouse, and the cur- 
tain had dropped. 

Of course the audience immediately applauded loudly 
and Mr. Avedano came out to bow his thanks. Every re- 
fined music lover thought that here it ended. But, oh, no 
Avedano gave a sign to Max Hirschfeld, who was at a loss 
to know what the trouble was, and made some overtures 
to the stage manager, who had the curtain closed again— 
evidently misunderstanding the tenor’s action, which was 
contrary to custom—and behold! 

Avedano commenced the aria again in a wrong key, 
much to the amusement of the public, and thus spoiled 
entirely a finale that was at first exceedingly good. And 
to think that we were such fools as to admire the man 


because of his artistic tendencies. Perish the thought! 


CURRENT EVENTS 

The central attractions of the musical circles herg are the 
holiday services at Temple Emanu-El. Cantor Stark has 
composed special services, which are truly magnificent. 
The San Francisco Call had the following to say of the 
Rosh Hashonah services at Temple Emanu-E]: 

“The musical portion of the service was magnificent 
The keynote in which the Jewish festival services are 
pitched consists of the musical portion of the worship 
While the language of the prayer is frequently changed 
into the tongue of the people in whose midst the service 
is held, the melodies which form the undercurrent to the 
songs have never been changed and are handed down to 
present generations intact Just as they were sung centuries 
ago and without having been defiled by the revolutionary 
spirit of the times. Naturally modern improvements in 
instruments and voice culture demand embellishments of 
the traditional chant, and Cantor Stark, of Temple Emanu 
El] took it upon himself to compose a musical service ap 
parently new, but never for a moment deprived of that 
Oriental color which is so thrilling in Hebrew worship 

“Besides the traditional hymns, Mr. Stark composed en- 
tirely original pieces, among which, an orchestral work, 
‘Song of Devotion,’ stands out boldly. The composer 
exhibited a fine judgment of impressive melody by as 
signing to the ’cello the guiding strains. No other instru 
ment can embody the spirit of devotion in such a realistic 
manner as this one, which is nearest in character to the 
human voice. The ‘Song of Devotion’ is really a ‘cello 
solo, with orchestral accompaniment 

“Another composition which was of artistic value was 
the ‘Sen Sheorim’ (‘Unfold the Portals’). Herein Cantor 
Stark showed his advanced knowledge in theory and har 
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is the only medium between him and his interpreter.’ 


TECHNIC and NOTATION, by JOHN W. TUFTS, is a 
work of standard value, and certainly one of the most 
important upon these subjects that has ever been pub- 
lished. _It is a book of 136 pages, large quarto, well 
gotten out. Price, $1,25. 
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mony. It contains not only a splendid figure, but is ar- 
ranged with so much taste and such a strict adherence to 
the slightest detail that it becomes a classical work. The 
traditional character of the music was particularly manifest 
in the recitative ‘Elohenu,’ wherein the dramatic baritone 
of Cantor Stark had an opportunity to exhibit its full 
force. The chant was rendered with a dramatic fervor and 
impressive execution which embodied the ideal of devotion. 

“Inasmuch as the Shofar service is the emblem, as it 
were, of the Hebrew New Year’s worship, the music em- 
bodied therein must be equal to the importance of the 
The shofar (ram's horn) was represented by the 
While this substitution of the 
modern instrument destroyed the traditional wail of the 


occasion 


more modern trombone 


ram's horn, Cantor Stark endeavored to bridge over this 
change by a striking chorus erected upon the unique 
sounds of the shofar. 

tefore the service Schubert’s ‘Great Is Jehovah’ was 
sung by the choir, and Rhys Thomas rendered the tenor 
solo with much taste. The choir consisted of sixteen mem- 
bers, among whom were the following soloists: Miss Daisy 
Cohn, Mrs. J. Kelly, Rhys Thomas and Homer S. Henley 
W. A. Sabin presided at the organ. An orchestra of twelve 
pieces assisted in the service.” 

* * * 

The musical season was opened here by Henry Samuels 
and Miss Meta Asher, at Sherman-Clay Hall, last Thurs 
day evening. The concert was under the direction of Sir 
Henry Heyman, whose managerial ability was plainly 
shown by the large and cultivated audience that attended 
this affair. Mr. Samuels is a former pupil of Sir Henry 
Heyman, who has just returned from abroad, where he 
studied with Joachim and César Thomson 

He decided to settle in New York, and was visiting his 
parents here when it was thought advisable to arrange a 
concert, where he and Miss Asher, who also returned re 
cently, could show what they have learned 

Mr. Samuels exhibits signs of much temperament, has 
a full knowledge of all technical intricacies, plays with 
taste and sentiment, and has a vigorous and uniform at 


tack. His “Faust” 


Fantaisie was a decidedly praiseworthy 
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achievement. None of those who heard Mr. Samuels will 
deny that he has natural talent, and that he will not fail to 
make his mark in the music world 

Miss Asher’s main characteristic is poetic temperament 
Her attack is firm, yet soft, and because of this she is able 
to interpret particularly the romantic compositions. She 
is very accurate in the execution of the technical difficul 
ties as well as the sentimental! part of the compositions, and 
exhibits signs of careful phrasing Her Schumann and 
Chopin numbers were especially well rendered 

*“* * 

Mrs. Oscar Mansfeldt, assisted by John Marquardt and 
Louis von der Mehden, will give a piano recital next Fr 
day evening at Sherman-Clay Hall, when the following 


program will be given: 

Trio, F minor, op. 10, piano, violin and ‘cello............ Chovau 
First performance in San Francisc« 

Nocturne, C minor, op. 48, No. 1 ooee Choy 

Ballade, G minor, op. 23 - ; Chopin 


Third Mazurka, B minor, op. 6 


Ballade, B minor ; Liszt 
First performance in San Fran 

Barcarolle, F minor »p. 30 Rubin n 

Polonaise, A flat, op. 53 Chopin 


* * 
Putnam Griswold opened the Oakland season with a 
very artistic program at the Unitarian Church on Friday 
evening, September 1. He was assisted by Mme. Eugene 


Neustadt, the Stewart String Quartet, Miss Elizabeth 


Westgate and Miss Constance Jordan. Inasmuch as it is 
impossible to comment on this concert at this time I wil 
delay detailed criticism until next week. Fdllowing is the 


| 

program 

Piano and violin, Sonata No 7 . Mozart 
Miss Westgate and Mr. Stewart 

Basso Cantate, Prologue (1 Pagliacci) , Leoncavallo 


Mr. Griswold 
Soprano 


Lied der Mignon Sc] ert 
Er, der Herrlichste von Alles Sx mann 
Madame Ne " 
Bass Cantante 
I’m Wearin’ Awa’ I te 
Memories Neidlinger 


Mr. Griswold 
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Ensemble 


Theme and variations (The Emeperor Ouartet) Haydn 
Serenade Carl Bohm 
Stewart String (uartet 
Alex. T. Stewart, first n; Eugene Colby, viola; John R 
Lew ecor ‘ n; B. Frank Howard, ‘cell 
Soprano, Boleré Thomé 
Madame Ne : 
Ensemble 0 Thou § me Sweet Evening Star (Tann 
hause Wagner 
Mr. Griswold, Miss Westgate and String Quartet. 
poprar 
\ Song of Hope Grieg 
Spring H ( « Maude Valerie White 
Madame Neustadt 
Ensemble, Andante Ca e (Quart pus 11) Tschaikowsky 
Sering . 
Ba Cantante, The Three Comrade Hans Hermann 
I me or Coast.) 
Mr. Griswold 
The many holidays and other work have lately pre- 
r ed me ro! pay ru hat attention to current events, 
ind also the business part of this office, which ought to be 
devoted to it. However, from this date forward I shall be 
able to attend strictly to all affairs, both of a business as 
well as critical nature Any one of the musicians who 
desires to meet me can do so at wn Talk office, No. 40 
Ellis street, from 9 to 12 A. M. and 2 to 4 P. M.; at Sher- 
an, Clay & Co. from 12 to 1 Pp. M. and from § to 6 P. M., 
ind at the Call editorial rooms Stevenson street from 
to 2and 6to7 M ALFRED METZGER. 


Herbert Wilbur Greene, the vocal teacher, has already 


booked many lessons, more in fact than at any previous 
time so early in the year. Among his pupils are many from 
other State ind the activity of this instructor is such 
that much may be expected this season of his pupils 
thel Irene Stewart has been engaged tor the prin 
pal soprano role in Sousa’s new opera Chris,” which 
vill soon be given East. and in October will be heard here. 
M Stewar bee r some time a pupil of Laura D 
Moore, and says she owes more to her teaching than to 
y teacher she ever had 


HENRY WOLPFPSOHN 


begs to announce that MISS 


MARIE ENGLE 


(of the Covent Garden Royal Opera, London, 
and the New York Metropolitan Opera Company) 


is available this coming season for 
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ists and singers, whom he controls, and it is his fixed de- 
termination to conduct these entertainments on a higher 
plane than any Sunday night concerts yet given in Car- 
negie Hall. His resources in talent of the best order will 
enable him to carry out this promise. 

fal Here is an enterprise which deserves and will doubtless 
HE enierprise of Manager Victor Thrane is unflagging; receive, the cordial support of the music loving population 
it is boundless and incessant. Not satisfied with hav- of New York. 

ing secured such a string of artists, instrumentalists and 


Sunday Night Concerts. 


THE KALTENBORN ORCHESTRA UNbER VICTOR THRANE’S 
MANAGEMENT. 








singers as few if any managers in this country or Europe 
ever controlled for one season, this indefatigable impresario 
has essayed another enterprise of great pith and moment, 


Minnie E. Gallagher. 


Miss Minnie E. Gallagher, the Brooklyn soprano, is 
fascinating in its details, and throbbing with the elements always in demand. During the past two weeks she has 
been particularly busy, having sung in two concerts at 
So acute and intelligent an observer as Mr. Thrane could Huntington, L. I., and twice in McCaddin Hall, in the 
not fail to become cognizant of the most successful musical [astern District, before the Knights of Columbus. She 
project of the year—the scheme of concerts in St. Nicholas also sang in Hempstead last Sunday, in one of the Roman 
Garden by the Kaltenborn Orchestra; nor could he be Catholic churches, during a celebration. 
oblivious to the fact that Franz Kaltenborn has developed Miss Gallagher has a busy season before her, and later 
well as a conductor. The sustained success of these orches- will go to Paris to study with Bouhy and other masters. 
tral concerts, as evidenced by the large attendance every 
night and the enthusiastic demonstrations of the audiences, 
did not escape Manager Thrane, and he said to himself, 


of success. 





lon Jackson, 

Ion Jackson, the tenor, will be one of the busiest singers 
in New York this season. The bookings he has already 
made guarantee a great activity in concert and festival 
work for the next few months. Mr. Jacksons popularity 
never wanes; on the contrary, it increases all the time. 

Here are some of the newspaper notices he has received 


“Here is my opportunity.” No sooner is an idea con- 
ceived in Thrane’s brain than the process of mental ges- 
tation begins, and it develops speedily into an act. As soon, 
therefore, as the idea was excogitated it crystallized into 
a vital actuality 

Negotiations were begun incontinently with Mrs. Kalt- 


enborn, who is, as is well known, her husband’s manager, recently : ; 

Ion A. Jackson is another of the old friends of last season who are 
 - - ¥ s heartily welcomed. The singer is still a young man and his voice 
Orchestra, under the baton of Franz Kaltenborn, will give ;, constantly improving. In fact, it has developed much in mellow- 
a series of Sunday night concerts in Carnegie Hall this ness, richness and volume since last year, though even then he took 
his hearers by storm, sweeping everything before him. Rarely have 
Cortland audiences had the opportunity of hearing a tenor voice 
° 2 so satisfactory in every respect as that of Mr. Jackson. The whole 
concert and all the subsequent concerts of the series emi- man sings and he appears to feel all he sings. At the afternoon con 
nent soloists will appear. cert, where he sang some of the Scotch ballads that always please, so 

Take a look at this list from which Manager Thrane can enthusiastic did the audience become that he was three times re- 
called. At the evening concert he sang for one of his numbers 
~ . . ‘ “Under the Rose,” a composition of Miss Kate Stella Burr, and in- 
berg, Stilwell and Felix Fox, pianists; Petschnikoff, Leo- scribed to himself. The hearty applause which greeted it was in 


and a covenant was entered into whereby the Kaltenborn 


season. This is fixed definitely, and the first of these con- 
certs will take place Sunday night, November 5. At this 


draw: Hambourg, Sieveking, Jonas, Lachaume, von Stern- 


nora Jackson, violinists; Elsa Ruegger and Gaertner, vio- tended both for the singer and the composer, which fact was readily 
ioncellists; Frances Saville, Louise B. Voigt, Marguerite appreciated by Mr. Jackson.—Cortland (N. Y.) Standard. 
” : ' é Za : re oe : 
Neville, sopranos; Katherine Bloodgood, Grace } reston, Ion A. Jackson, of New York, made his first appearance in this city 
Olitzka and Katherine McGuckin, contraltos; Emilio de on this occasion, and made a decided hit. He possesses a tenor voice 
Gogorza, baritone; Frank King Clark, basso; George of rare power and sweetness, and his rendering of the well-known 
Hamlin and Theodore Van Yorx, tenors, and the New Scotch song, “Bonnie en eres Hayy ae \ amoes to 
f ci i to respond.—Syracuse, N. Y., Herald. 
York String Quartet. which he was forced to respo j 
It is Manager Thrane’s purpose to introduce in these Before his recent appearance here Dr. Ion Jackson was not un 
concerts the most distinguished artists, both instrumental- known in Syracuse. Several years ago he was a student at Syracuse 
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University, and it was while singing with the University Glee Club 
that he discovered he had a voice of more than ordinary promise 
It was not his intention then to take up music as a vocation, but 
while helping himself through a course of medical study in New 
York by means of his developing voice the public showed such a 
liking for his singing that he resolved to devote his energies to the 
making of melody instead of to the healing of human ills. It would 
have been a pity had he decided otherwise, since one physician less 
in the world can be better spared than a singer who can banish care 
by the charm of his song. Besides voice and temperament, he pos 
sesses ambition. He is not content with oratorio and concert work 
and is studying with the intention of appearing in grand opera when 
fully prepared to do so.—Syracuse, N. Y., Post-Standard. 





Mr. and Mrs. Danareuther. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Dannreuther, of New York, who 
have been spending the summer at Onota Farm, Pittsfield, 
Mass., gave a recital at Wendell Hall Annex, on Saturday, 
September 2, before a large audience from Pittsfield and 
Lenox. The program, which included works by Handel, 
Bach, Bargiel, Sinding, Martucci, Van Goens, &c., was 
ably interpreted by the two artists, who have won both 
friends and laurels during their sojourn in the Berkshires 
Mr. Dannreuther has devoted much of his time to study 
during the summer, a fact apparent in his playing, which 
was characterized throughout by a breadth and solidity of 
tone and a facility of execution. The ensemble of these 
artists is quite remarkable, and there is a unity of senti- 
ment in their playing which is quite remarkable, in spite of 
the many years of constant practice which they have ex- 
perienced together. 





Ernest Gamble. 

Ernest Gamble is now with Henry A. Wood, the musi- 
cal coacher of London, who says that Gamble has wonder- 
fully improved since in London two years ago. Many 
new and bright things will be given in the Gamble recitals 
this season. 





Adler-Relda. 


Miss Relda, a young California singer in Paris, now has 
been engaged to sing at the Opéra Comique this season 
What has become of Fanchon Thompson, whose début 
at the same place created such a stir, or at least was sup 
posed to have created it? What becomes of all these debu 
tantes? 





New Journal. 
A new journal for religious music, entitled Le Maitre de 


Chapelle, has appeared in Paris. 
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F. M. Fosdick, of Bridgeport, who has been studying the 
harp with Alfred Toulmin, is recovering from a severe 


illness. 





Victor Harris, after a five months’ absence in Europe, 
has returned to New York, and resumed his vocal teach- 
ing in his studio, at the Alpine, 55 West Thirty-third street. 


Madame Ogden-Crane, who has been conducting a sum- 
mer school at Asbury Park, N. J., with great success, will 
resume teaching at her New York studio, 3 East Four- 
teenth street, Thursday, September 21 





Mrs. Laura Crawford, the organist and accompanist, has 
returned to New York from her vacation, and will resume 
teaching at her studio, No. 832 Seventh avenue, October | 
In addition to teaching Mrs. Crawford expects to do con 
siderable concert work this season 


Earl Gulick, the boy soprano, made such a success on 
his appearance at the Kaltenborn concert that he has been 
re-engaged for the evening of September 27, Dewey week 
The lad will this time be heard in secular selections. Pow- 


ers’ pupil is indeed “coming to the front.” 


Parson Price is again at his studio after a happy sum 


mer spent in his old home in Wales, where he heard 


Patti sing; met that modern wonder, ninety-six year old 
Manuel Garcia, his old teacher, and had a good time gen 
erally. He also took part in the Eisteddfod at Cardiff, 
South Wales 

F. W. Riesberg is again in New York for the season, 
teaching piano, organ and harmony; officiating as or 
ganist-director of the Rutgers Presbyterian Church, Sev- 
enty-third street and Broadway; as secretary-treasurer of 
the New York State Music 
he especially expects to devote much attention to the 


Teachers’ Association, and 


playing of accompaniments, concerts and otherwise. He 


may be reached care of this office, which is lis permanent 
address at all times. 





F. Charley, who for several years has been director of 
the French opera at New Orleans, has published a card 
repudiating any connection with an enterprise by M. Nico- 
sias that has assumed the name of the New Orleans Grand 
French Opera Company. 





Edward Bromberg sang some time ago for Manager 
Thrane, who will be his manager this season. He has 
resumed his lessons at his comfortable home studio, and is 
already quite busy. Mr. Bromberg is baritone of a prom- 
inent Yonkers church and of a West Side synagogue 

Thomas Impett, president of the New York State 
M. T. A., the well-known vocal specialist, of Troy, N. Y 
was here last week in attendance at an executive committee 
meeting of the association. Plans were formed for the 
coming Saratoga meeting, which will be far-reaching, and 
cannot but conduce to a successful time of it 


An evening of sacred music was enjoyed by a number 
of musical people, especially invited, on Tuesday evening, 
September 12, at Grace Episcopal Church, Nyack-on-the 
Hudson 

Those who entertained were George Francis Morse, 
organist, Flatbush Reformed Church; Mrs 
Picard, organist, Grace Episcopal Church, Nyack; 
B. Simonson, Nyack; Miss Carrie W. Lee, soprano soloist, 
First Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, N. J.; Mrs. Haw- 


George H 


James 


throne, contralto, and Bayard Hawthorne, tenor soloist, 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, New York city; Miss Lucie 
Marguerite Boice, James’ M. E 
Church, Madison avenue and 126th street, New York city 


and Miss Marion Walker, soprano soloist, Flatbush Re-4 
formed Church 


soprano soloist St 


The Mollenhauer-Zellman 


Lenox avenue and 126th street, last 


opening soirée at the new 
conservatory hall, 
Friday evening, was a very pleasant affair. The situation 


is very attractive, the rooms very handsome, and altogether 


it looks as if these well-known musicians are most happy 
in their new location A large concourse of people at 
tended the soirée, and applauded with energy the violin 


solo of the elder Mollenhauer, the vocal solos of Joseph 
B. Zellman and the violin duets by the Mollenhauers, 
father and son Mr. Zellman’s singing of the Toreador 
song was such that he was moved to contribute an en- 
core, the well-known song “All Through the Night.” Mr 
Zellman announces that the Cantata Singing Society will 
resume rehearsal for the season this Wednesday night at 
the hall. The concerts last season of this organization 


were most successiul events. 
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may Hall Duackliee. 


Henry Hall Duncklee directed a musicale at the United 
States Hotel, Saratoga, on Tuesday evening, the 17th inst 
Henry McKinley, tenor; Dr. Carl E. Dufft, bass, and 


Mr. Duncklee at the piano gave the following program 


before a large and enthusiastic audience: 
Bass solos 

Vulcan's Song......... Gounod 
Mattinata . oe ‘ : Seevces ° Tosti 
Bendemeer’s Stream ocvccccscoces Gatty 
Tenor solos 

My Lady’s Garden............. Cheesewright 
Tatters pose eee : Lane 
An Open Secret....... ; Woodman 
Duet 

Lee Ge Welaccccnsscceceseses ; yee . Cooke 
Bass solos 


I've Got a Sixpence aces . —— 


Bird and the Rose Horrocks 

Simon the Cellarer Hatton 
Tenor solos 

B. BeGREiece ccccoccccese Bartlett 

The Swallow Cowen 

My Dream Tosti 


Duet, Wanderer’s Night Song Rubinstein 


Senator Platt Soothed by Music. 

Senator Thomas Platt is an ardent lover of music. He 
was present at the closing concert of the summer season 
in the Oriental Hotel, Manhattan Beach, and when it was 
ended personally thanked Eugene Weiner, the accom 
plished flutist, for the excellent music he had furnished i 


connection with the orchestra under his direction 


Music hath charms to soothe even a political boss's 
breast 

\. Farini, the vocal teacher, has finished his vacation and 
resumed his work in his studio, No. 5 East Fourteent! 
street 


RELATION 
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SYCHOLOGY TO MUSIC. 


_ LL _— 


By E. F. BARTHOLOMEW, D.D., 


Professor in Aucustana College and Conservatory of Music, 
Rock /siand, Jil. 

An Intr« oducti ion to the “Study of Psychology for the Use of Music 
Students.” Its aim is to develop a psychologic al foundation for the 
study of music and to ground musical theory and practice on the 
principles of the human mind. It treats of the Nature of Music, 
the Musical Faculty of the Soul, the Medium of Expression, 
Psychic Life, Habit, Association, Memory, Imagination, the Feel 
ings, the Will, &c., &c It deals with the great musical problems 
on a basis of scientific truth, with such practical applications as are 
uited to the needs of the music student in all branches and stages 
of the art. At the end of each chapter is a list of questions to 
serve as a guide to the student for review and exam nation 








Full index and table of contents. A neat vol ume ¢ f about 300 
12mo, pages on rough finished paper and in the style of cloth bind 
ing, now ready, $2. Copies, prepaid, sent on receipt of price. For 


further information address 
F. E. PETERSON or A. D. BODFORS, 
Rock Island um 


Sole Owners and Pub! sher= 
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The eminent oo A... oar All SU ATOR taught ¢ Only such Bre ONY, 
ome y FFT of the methods ceil o @ SIGHT READING, Etc, VICTOR THRANE, 33 Union Square, New York. 
of instruction which it promulgates supervision o r. . are taught in classes _ 
COLLEGE IS OPEN ALL THE YEAR. Pupils may enter atany time; no previous musica! knowledge necessary Just Published by 6. SCHIRMER, New York. 
Before making your arrangements for next Season's Studies, write for Catalogue of THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC to , , . 
OTTO ROTHER, Secretary, .128-130 East 58th St., New York City. | FREER HUIPIN 
a 
Arranged for Left Hand by 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY. 
dg ggg gan gg acs ~~ " Op. 10, No. 1, in C major, , , ' $0.75 
aed = shite seetaias os ah: knit eee er areas “— 2, A minor (for left hand alone), no 
5,  G flat major, ; ; 75 
_ C major, . : . ; ; . 65 
Season 1899-1900. Op. 25, No.2} F minor oo - 
4, A minor (for left hand alone), : 75 
5, E minor, . : ; 1.00 
6, G sharp minor, , 75 
. W G flat major, : ; 50 
Management 33 Union Square NEW YORK. Badinage (Op. 10, No.5, and Op. 25, No. 9, combined 
VICTOR THRAN z, : - in One Study) . . ; ; . 75 
MR. VICTOR THRANE ee 
HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 
ENGAGED AS SOLOIST 
BY THE 
NEW YORK PHIL. ORCHESTRA, 
BOSTON SYM°HONY « 
PITTSWRG * “ 
CHICAGO # “ 
PIANIST. 


SEASON 1899-1900. 


J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Representative, 








KNABE PIANO USED. 


Address 33 Union 








Square, NEW YORK. 
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Pittsburg Orchestra. 
LANS for the eighteen sets of Pittsburg Orchestra 
concerts for this season are practically completed and 
indicate that the musical public has much to expect. Mr. 
Wilson, the manager, says the dates have all been fixed, 
the artists engaged, and the season’s work in many respects 
more ambitious than those of the past. Mr. Herbert, the 
conductor, is not expected in town for several weeks, but 
the seventy players engaged for his orchestra will be ready 
to begin rehearsals immediately upon his arrival. At each 
of the eighteen pairs of concerts a soloist will be heard, 
and engagements have been made with the following: 
Frau Schumann-Heink, Marie Brema, Leonora Jackson, 
Clara Butt, Marguerite Hall, Mary E. Hallock, Alexander 
Petschnikoff, David Bispham, Mark Hambourg, Luigi von 
Kunits, Julian Walker, Mackenzie Gordon, Louis Heine, 
Clarence Eddy and Pol Plangon. 

The first concert will be given on Thursday, November 
2, and the dates of the remaining concerts are as follows: 
Evenings, November 2, 10, 17, 24; Decembef 1, 8, 22, 29; 
January 5, 12, 19, 26; February 2, 9, 16, 23; March 2, 9. 
Afternoon, November 4, 11, 18, 25; December 2, 9, 23, 30; 
January 6, 13, 20, 27; February 3, 10, 17, 24; March 3, Io. 
The program for evening and afternoon of each week will 


be identical. 

In the opening concert, November 2, Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink will be soloist, and she will also appear Sat- 
urday afternoon, November 4. At the second concert 
David Bispham will be the soloist. The orchestra guaran- 
tors for the coming season are D. H. Hostetter, H. C. 
Frick, John B. Jackson, William McConway, W. L. Ab- 
bott, C. B. Shea, Reuben Miller, E. M. Ferguson, John 
G. Holmes, C. L. Magee, Wiliam Flinn, H. M. Curry, R. 
B Mellon, J. H. Reed, A. W. Mellon, George I. Whitney, 


Charles Donnelly, L. C. Phipps, J. M. Schoonmaker, 
Willis F. McCook, Harvey L. Childs, Frank F. Nicola, 
E. H. Jennings, Henry Graham Brown, Emil Winter, 


James Neale, Edward M. Bigelow, William Scott, H. H. 
Westinghouse, Wallace H. Rowe, Robert Pitcairn, George 
Westinghouse, W. N. Frew, George M. Laughlin, S. S. 
Marvin, Charles Lockhart, Edward A. Woods, J. R. Mc- 
Ginley, James R. Mellon, J. M. Guffey, H. K. Porter, 
George Lauder, P. C. Knox, C. M. Schwab, Alex. R. 
Peacock, B. Thaw, Henry W. Oliver, Lawrence Dilworth, 
C. C. Mellor, George W. Dilworth, W. P. Snyder, James 
T. Humbird, George C. Wilson, George T. Oliver, Wil- 
liam W. Lawrence, Frank Moore, Nathaniel Holmes, A. 
E. W. Painter, James H. Park. 

The orchestra committee is W. N. Frew, chairman; H. 
C. Frick, William McConway, Reuben Miller, Jacob F. 
Slagle. 
= — ¥ — 

Richard Burmeister. 

Richard Burmeister arrived Thursday last on the First 
Bismarck, from Germany, where he spent part of the sum- 
mer, having also traveled in Italy and Switzerland. In 
Burmeister visited his publishers, Breitkopf & 


Leipsic Mr 
Hirtel, who have just brought out his latest compositions, 
Ballade in C sharp minor, Capriccio in C major, No. 2, and 
Romance for violin, with orchestral or piano accompani- 
ment. Mr returned in fine health and 
ready for the coming season. He leaves New York shortly 
for the Maine Festival, at which he will play the “Con- 
certo Pathétique,” by Liszt, and aiter his return to this city 


Burmeister has 


will resume his duties as director of the Scharwenka Con- 
servatory of Music. 





George Hamlin. 

George Hamlin, who for several years has occupied a 
conspicuous place among musicians, has been re-engaged 
by the Schubert Club, of St. Paul, Minn., to give a recital 
on December 5. 





Petschnikoff—Hambourg—Ruegger. 


Victor Thrane has just received a telegram from his 
representative, Mr. Gottschalk, who is now in the West 
on a business trip, stating that Petschnikoff, Hambourg 
and Ruegger have been booked in Cleveland, Ohio, for 
dates in the months of November, December and January. 





Katherine Bloodgood. 


Katherine Bloodgood, the well-known contralto, has 
been booked for a recital in Boston on January 23 and 
another recital in Bristol, Conn., which takes place Janu- 
ary 22. Mrs. Bloodgood will sing at the Worcester Fes- 
tival, which takes place the last week in this month. 





Important for Teachers and Singers. 


Miss Lillie d’Angelo Bergh returned to New York after 
a pleasant vacation, passed at Hot Springs, Va., and Sea- 
bright. She secured many engagements as consulting and 
examining teacher in and New York. 
Graduates of her school of singing are teaching in various 
Singers and teachers intending to 


in schools near 
schools and colleges. 
take a higher course of vocal study with a view of secur- 
ing positions in New York and other cities should consult 
Miss d’Angelo Bergh, either personally or by letter. 





Mme. Pappenheim to Be Busy. 

Mme. Eugenie Pappenheim, the vocal teacher, has re- 
turned to the city, and found a large number of pupils 
anxiously awaiting arrival. Madame Pappenheim 
looks the picture of health and strong enough to battle with 
the trials and tribulations of a teacher’s life for another 


her 


season. 

She says that she spent a very pleasant summer, mainly 
at the beautiful Interlaken Inn, at Lakeville, in the Berk- 
shire Hills, and attributes her good health to plenty of 
fresh air and outdoor exercise. As to teaching, she an- 
ticipates a busy season, and is now busy answering numer- 
ous letters from out of town people who have applied for 
time, and she requests all who intend to study with her 
to send in their applications at an early date, so that she 
may be able to reserve suitable hours for them. 





Jackson's Fee Doubled. 


Leonora Jackson, the distinguished young American vio- 
linist, has had a variety of remarkable experiences during 
her brilliant career in Europe. Crowned heads, dignitaries 
in the world of politics, art and letters, and great musical 
societies, have bestowed the most lavish praise upon this 
modest young artist, and rare honors have fallen to der 
For example: On January 15 of last year she made her 
début at Cologne as soloist of one of the big symphony con 
Her success was 

* ste 


certs of the Musikalische Gesellschaft. 





immediately after the concert the chairman of the directors 
committee of these concerts waited upon Miss Jackson and 
her brother, announcing that they were so gratified with 
her playing that it had been decided to double the amount 
of the sum they had arranged to pay her. Now, when it is 
explained that many of the best artists in Europe are not 
only willing, but anxious, to make a début in Cologne with 
this society for no pay at all, it will be seen that to receive 
even a small fee is something, but to have one’s fee doubled 
is much more. In the case of so young an artist as Leonora 
Jackson it is extraordinary, especially as it took place in 


Germany. 





Acolian News. 


The principal colleges of the land are already beginning 
to recognize the value of the Aeolian and the Pianola as 
educational factors, and Mr. Chilton proposes to push this 
idea, until all colleges and high schools throughout the 
land utilize the instruments. As a medium of illustration of 
orchestral effects the Aeolian is sui generis, and many a 
lecturer will be spared weary hours of bungling two-hand 
Prof 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, early recognized its value, 


illustration by its use. George Coleman Gow, of 


use the instruments in his lectures this season 
Others who have definitely arranged to do the same are 
Henry K. Hadley, St. Paul’s School, Garden City, L. L.; 
Mrs. W. T. Stovall, Wellesley College, and Caroline B 
Dow, Miss Brown’s School. 


There will also be 100 recitals in the public schools of 


and will 


To quote the last 

the first 

had of the 
Aeolian 


interest 


Philadelphia, the Aeolian being used 
s © 8 ‘Thas, 
public and formal demonstrations will be 
the 
Considerable 


Aeolian Quarterly: for time, 


cxX- 
educational which has 


traordinary powers 


long been known to possess at 


taches to the result of these experiments their success in 


volving a sort of revolution in methods of music teaching.” 


ANTED—An organist by a church in an attractive 
Southern city; 
’cellist, one who could sustain part in string quartet and 


only a man who is also a good 
excel as a teacher, need apply; a good position and salary 
awaits the right man. Address “W.,” care THe Musica 
CourRIeER. 
> 

ANTED—Concert pianist of reputation, leading pian- 

ist in a large Western city, desires position as di 
rector or head of piano department, and teacher of theory 
at conservatory or college; positicn in a Southern city pre 
ferred. Address, “Pianist,” care Steinway Agents, 1313 
Farnam street, Omaha, Neb. 


WISCONSIN 





education in ALL 


CONSERVATORY | P**Fecaicy of 
OF MUSIC, | teachers. 


| Opens Sept. 1, 1899. 


Ethical Building, 
| Sead for Catalogue. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





BELLE NEWPORT, 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. 
Henry Wolfsohn, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 








COLOGNE-ON-THE 
- . . RHINE. 
Pounded in 1850. 





The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing. There 
In conne-tion with these subjects there are classes 
for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music). ensemble 
singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c.,&c. Teach- 


is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. 


ing staff consists of forty teachers. 4 
Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, April 1. 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). 


marks ($100) for solo singing. 
Por full details apply to the Secretary. 


The Gonservatory of Music, “s8%%20t. x0. 


The Conservatory emb:aces: First, Instrunental (comprising all solo and all instrumental instru- 
ments); second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 


Entrance examination takes 
The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5 COLOGNE, GERIIANY. 





lace 


BARITONE. 





sT. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Vocal Instruction. Concert engagements accepted, 
Studio: 128 West 9ist St , New York. 


James J. ROHAN, 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitais. 


LAURA D. MOORE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
39 East 50th St., New York. 





Miles. YERSIN, 
AUTHORS OF THE 


Puono-RuytHmic MetTHop ror Frenca 
PRONUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 





114 West 47TH St., New York. 





London, England. 





taught. 
Taproviention 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


t 
Operatic 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Bstablished by the Cerporation of Leadon, 
All et Music, Elocution and Languages 


Accom ing. a Singing. 

Sigh — Gnetremsesgih Orchestral, 
and Chamber 

studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


= Fo 64. te £4 148. 64. por term 


Soprano. 
Concert and Ballad Singin 
Address: 107 East 27th 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 





Music Classes. 


Contralto. 


Aldele Eacis Baldwin, 


Louis, MO. 
HARRIETTE 
Sirect, New York. C A y) 7; 
Pianiste. 
Concerts and Recitals. 
Address 


Steinway & Sons or 
MUSICAL COURIER. 








DRESDEN. 














Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. of \e Residence Studio: “e) 
For prospectus app! i, the yey Staff of 180 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. . 
Eigin Avenue London, W. | R: t med oe tendent. Prospectus and Carnegie Hall, Rew Pork. 
particulars o 4 
By order of the Co TEN CARTER, Secretary. | E. PRESSON MILLER, 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers, 
18 Eag_’s CouRT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aisthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W.. London. 





Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 








. ¥. Urens, 


The Art of Singing. 
Coaching a Speciaity. 
Voice cramined daily at 2 o'clock, except Wicdnesdays 
Studio: 305 Fifth Ave., Rew Work. 
Fall Term begins Monday, Oct. 2. 








Voice Culture. 


Metropolitan College of Music, 
21 Kast 14th Street, New York 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Detroit Conservatory of Music. 


J. H. Hann, Director and Head of Piano Departme t. 





Wu. Younck, Head of V 

Mrs. Ipa F. Norton, Head of \ ora t. 

Mrs. tmma A. of Public schoo! Depa: tment. 
Thirty experienced Ev branch taught. 
Prospectus on application, TaM-8 HL. BELL, Sec'y. 


Schwanhowsky Building, 238-240 Woodward 
. : DE TROT, MICH. 





First-class family Pension. Highly recommend- 
ed. Refined and comfortable home. Chaperonage 
by a cultivated English lady, with long experience 
abroad and a thorough knowledge of German. Ad- 
dress Miss G. Ford, Werderstr. 9, Dresden. 





Mrs. CLARA PFEIFER, 


Teacher, with diploma, and generally cultured, 
having the highest reputation for her Pension, is 
now at Werderstrasse 32, Dresden, where she owns 
an elegant house, with large garden. She will re- 
ceive young ladies for board and chaperonage who 
come to Dresden for study. The purest German 
may be learned. Members of the young ladies’ 
families are welcome. References exchanged. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


D. H. BALDWIN & GO. 


Baldwin ) CINCINNATI, 
° INDIANAPOLIS, 
Ellington PIANOS. LOUISVILLE, 
CHICAGO. 


Valley Gem | 


Hamilton Orgams. —— cytavogues FuRNSHED ON APPLICATION mt. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


ao PIAN OS. 


Warerooms: 
113 E. 14th Street, New York. 








Factory and Office: 
59-161 BE. 126th Street, New York. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. 


NEW YORK. 














nica ames for Voice Traiaiag Pianos for Export 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 
gt cee Manufacturers can se- 


cure export connections 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 


All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. by add ressi ng 


“EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER, 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE 


17 Bue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


i 

(ESTABLISHED 1867,) | 

Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 

A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, | 

BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the city and vicinity: as well as 

Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Cabinet ieee esp gasced, aon emer’ ony time during 

Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 

Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 

semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; their studies under the vy ecviaten of the Direct- 
alse Modern Languages and English Literature. regs For Catalogues, ad 

: Pg Miss OLA Ra BAUR, 











A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rergerence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tuz Musica, Courizr. 





| . 

THE NEW CHICAGO BORE, 2 ¥isdder'e 2cisbie Band Instruments are the 

The @reatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru 
ment produced at the present age 


Best instruments in the market, at the lewest 


Tice 
Cc. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins, and Benjes are 
known for their excellent qualities and low price. 
ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by 
best known makers 
MOHREN’S Sole Violin Rosin. 

NATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS end bundreds 
of other Specialties, at Wholesale and Retail. 
Correspondence solicited Exchange granted if 

not entirely satisfactory 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 


Carries a complete stock of Im pense Shee’ 





Sole Agent for 
BESSON & CO., Ltd., Lenden, Celebrated Prototype 
Band Instruments. Music and Books. All known publishers of Ger- 
Bpectal Agent, Correspondent and Representative for many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia, 
CUrrST. Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World etc.,arerepresented. Largest supply house fo 
Renowned Reed Instruments. Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classi 
8. WITTER SHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Catalogues of music for every instrument an 
Plates and Piccolos. ombination supplied upon application. 
Medern Stradivarius Violins. Violas and ‘Cellos. ‘‘ The Metronome,’’ a monthly, published in the in- 
Large Assortment of Double Bass terest of the musical srolession. © Subserip 
KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy. 
Reed Instruments. Contains each month a list of prises whieh are 
Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given away gratis 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 





Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage 


Jeurth and Lawrence Streets, 
Otmcinnati, Ohto. 


Ceoneert or Oratorie. 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADETS1Y 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
of parts) ; Jalias Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke(acting). Artistic Adviser: Royal Chambersinger Franz 
Betz. Principal teachers of the Conservatory : C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 

nperial and Roya! Court Pianist, W. Berger, W. Letghote, a. Mayer-Mahr, Miss Elisabeth Je pot iano) ; 
Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. ScharwenkaAtresow (violin’ an Lier (cello): @raunicke (organ) . Gold- 
schmidt, Miss L na Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHER, Vocal aad Musico-Dramatic Teacher. 


Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4to6 P.M 


The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED, 1880. 22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY : Develop ment in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL a isiag al) solo and all orches- 
tral instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teache CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

The WINTER TERM commences SEPTEMBER 1. 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prot. Ludwig Bussler, Mans Pfitzner, Prot. 





EB. BE. Taubert. PIANO- Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Ernest Hutcheson, Prof. 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustay Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, 
Guenther Freudenberg, D. M. Levett. SINGING—Prau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Viadyslaw 
Seidemann. Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Emanuel Reicher. 
VIOLIN—Prof. Gustay Hollaender, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Anton Hekking. 
HARP, HARMONIUM—Fr. Poemitz. ORGAN- Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, etc. 

Charges: from 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually 


Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory Pupils received at any time. Consulta 


tion hours from 11 A. M.to1 P.M 





Frau Fanny Moran-Olden E. Felix Ehri, Oberrgeisenr Bernhard Dessau, Kenig-Concert meister 





I must say, said she, I have more confidence than ever in Ripans Tabules. 
When I woke this morning I had a slight headache but disregarded it, for I 
had so much to do. I was at the dressmaker’s at eleven, then at the milliner's 
to see what J could find for a bonnet, and by that time my head ached so I was 
almost crazy and I called a cab and came home; and the first thing I did was 
to swallow a Ripans; then I attended to two or three matters that could not 
wait and the next time I thought of the headache it had gone. I believe if I 
had taken the Tabule when I first got out of bed I should have had no head 
ache at all 

A new style packet o my. yt RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without giaas) is now for sale at some 
NEE er seon rye ee cabulew aon've bad be imnil boy sending forty cigs seute ee the Warai® CUBMICAS 
omMPaNy, N Spruce Street, New York—or a single carton (TEN TABULE will be sent for five cents 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


PIANOS. 


Stemway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, 











NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 


> 


GVERETT 


JILANO. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


PAD 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
BOSTON. 


eae 6 & 6 «© © ee 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 


Cambridgcport, Masa 
White Mountains, N. H. 


WAREROOMS: 
NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Strccts. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnac. 





PIANOS 





CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


MBALTv« 


U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK, 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Preferred by 
the Leading 
Artists. 


Are at present 
the Most 


Popular and 


SOHMER & CO., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHIMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. | 


vose 


| PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 


are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











